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EDITORIAL 


Wisconsin appears to have three state sup- 
erintendents—Cary, Callahan, and Fitzpat- 
rick—a great triumvirate, but why the dupli- 
cation? 


Some day the last superintendent who 
talks about “MY” teachers is going to have 
a funeral. Cut out this “my” stuff and talk 
about “our” teachers for a while. 


The Publicity Committee says there are at 
least 700 teachers in Wisconsin not qualified 
to teach by the lowest standards of the state. 
There’s food for thought in that statement! 


The intimate knowledge possessed by Mil- 
waukee teachers of general school conditions 
in the state is well illustrated in a reference 
in their October bulletin to “100,000 teachers 
in Wisconsin.” 


If fifty-six out of sixty-two city superin- 
tendents, and fifty-one out of sixty-one coun- 
ty superintendents in Wisconsin report a 
shortage of qualified teachers, what of the 
future of Wisconsin schools? 


In Fitzpatrick’s proposed shake-up of the 
state’s educational system, if he succeeds in 
doing away with the “fifth-wheel” State 
Board of Education he will have accomplished 
a good deal of good for a young man. 


Have you read the report of the Publicity 
Committee which was distributed at the state 


association? They have delivered the goods. 
The Wisconsin public is becoming enlightened 
upon the needed improvement of educational 
facilities in Wisconsin. 


The “rubber stamp” superintendent is still 
in evidence in our correspondence. Although 
business houses abandoned this imitation sig- 
nature long ago, some schoolmasters still 
need a little practice in penmanship with 
their own signatures for “copy.” 


That’s a sorry day in teacherdom when we 
begin to “class” ourselves—when within our 
ranks the “class-room teacher” is pitted 
against the “superintendent,” and the “prin- 
cipal” is looked upon as a mortal enemy of 
the “grade teacher.” It’s the old story of 
Kilkenny’s cats! 


Governor-Elect Blaine has asked the teach- 
ers of the state to assist him in formulating 
a progressive educational policy. This augurs 
well for the schools of Wisconsin. Let’s for- 
get the campaign, and join hands with the 
new Governor in putting over a sane, pro- 
gressive, constructive program. 


Whoever proposed that division of Wiscon- 
sin into eight sections for the purpose of 
holding teachers’ meetings, ought to study 
local geography—Mitchell or Merrill will en- 
lighten him (or her). Then, too, ask any 
traveling man about the railroad service to 
the proposed centers, and further knowledge 
will be gained as to the accessibility of these 
points to the teachers of the proposed dis- 
tricts. 


What is happening to our thirty county 
training schools? The increase in attendance 
this year over last is only ninety-eight. Two 
of them have an attendance of only twenty- 
four, while some are reported with even a 
smaller enrollment. The normal schools show 
an increase; so does the University. Isn’t 
there some educational Moses in Wisconsin 
who can lead these county training schools 
out of the wilderness and into the promised 
land of a larger work? 


Sn ee SSeS ee ee 
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THE FT. ATKINSON SITUATION 


Although our editorial comment last 
month relative to the request of the school 
board of Ft. Atkinson for the resignation of 
their city superintendent has_ resulted in 
some correspondence with individual mem- 
bers of the board, the situation seems to be 
in statu quo as we go to press. 

The following developments during 
last month may be noted: 

1. The board has withdrawn its request 
for the resignation of Supt. Miles. 

2. The board declares through its treas- 
urer that the request for the resignation was 
not based upon the reasons given in the No- 
vember Journal—i. e., the refusal of the sup- 
erintendent and the teachers to promote a 
pupil in the face of low grades earned, “but 
for an entirely different reason.” 

3. Requested by the Journal under date 
of November 12, 1920, to name that “entirely 
different reason,” the school board has made 
no answer. 


the 


STRENGTHEN THE TEACHER’S RETIRE- 
MENT FUND 


The teachers of Wisconsin should demand 
that this state carry its share of the cost of 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund. 

The Wisconsin Plan as established in 1911 
was intended to be generous to the teachers. 
In the beginning the state contributed more 
than the teachers. However, this situation 
soon changed. The teachers now contribute 
more than three-fifths and the state less than 
two-fifths of the income of the Fund. The 
teachers’ proportion is rapidly increasing, 
while the proportion of the state decreases. 

Other states deal more generously with 
their teachers. The states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, and the city of New York each con- 
tributes to its teachers’ pension fund about 
as much as is contribted by the teachers and 
more than five times the proportion con- 
tributed by the state of Wisconsin. 

Moreover, Wisconsin’s contribution is not 
fairly distributed among the teachers. These 
other states take upon themselves the cost of 
pensions for past service. As the Wisconsin 
plan now operates, every dollar of the state’s 
contribution during the next thirty-six years 
and longer will go toward payment of the 
claims of teachers who now have been at least 
twenty-five years in the service, so that for a 
generation to come other teachers in Wiscon- 
sin will get nothing from the state’s contribu- 
tion. 

This situation is the real problem before 
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the Legislative Committee which is now in- 
vestigating the Wisconsin Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. This legislative committee has 
sought the co-operation of the state teachers 
association committee and generally of teach- 
ers of the state for the purpose of preparing 
a draft of a law which will correct any defects 
in the existing law and provide for such in- 
come to the Fund as will assure the payment 
in full of all benefits promised. The present 
investigation offers the opportunity for all to 
get together for this purpose. 

There can be little doubt that the Teachers’ 
Pension will be the subject of legislation at 
the next session; it rests with the teachers of 
the state to see to it that Wisconsin shall not 
fall behind other states in the provision it 
makes for the pension of teachers who have 
become worn out in the discharge of their 
duties. 





AN INVITATION FROM OSHKOSH 
NORMAL 


Grade teacher or superintendent, are you 
sometimes confused by the many demands 
that modern education is making upon you? 
Do projects, problems, tests and measure- 
ments, socialized recitations, standard spell- 
ing lists, supervised study periods, and the 
like, ever set your brain into such a dizzy 
spin that every new idea loses its individual- 
ity and merges into a hazy notion of some- 
thing to be done, with no way. to do it? If so, 
you will be interested in the dew departure 
that the Oshkosh normal is making in the in- 
terest of modern education. 

A recent communication from the training 
department of this normal states that Osh- 
kosh has adopted the policy of turning its 
training school into a laboratory in which 
educational experiments may be tested out; 
and that teachers in the state who are inter- 
ested in any particular problem may arrange 
for a visiting day at the normal and witness 
the type of work in which they are interested. 
Just recently the superintendent of Waupaca 
county arranged for a two days’ visitation for 
one hundred teachers. An interesting and 
instructive program that involved ali types 
of work for which requests had been made, 
was arranged for the benefit of these teach- 
ers. 





American Legion— The American ambassador 
and his staff in a foreign country.—Idaho Teacher. 


AN UNPOPULAR APPEAL 
Since women have become voters, political speak- 


ers had better avoid that old-fashioned appeal to 
the ‘‘plain people.’”’ 
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F) 
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b) 


GOOD SCHOOL WEEK 


This note is being written at the close of 
“Good School Week.” During this week the 
writer has participated in several meetings 
of teachers and citizens in different parts of 
the state, and he has talked with a number 
of others who have taken part in conferences. 
There is a concensus of opinion that educa- 
tional interests have been advanced in our 
state during the week. Capable men and 
women from state departments having to do 
with education and from the institutions that 
train teachers have gone about the state and 
have assisted superintendents, principals and 
teachers to help laymen to understand what 
is necessary in order to maintain a school 
which will meet modern requiremnets. It 
has been the writer’s experience, and the ex- 
perience also of those with whom he has 
talked, that the response of laymen has been 
enthusiastic and genuine. They have not 
been bored by what has been said to them, 
and they have not taken the attitude, as they 
did formerly, that what was good enough for 
them in their education is good enough for 
their children. Times certainly have chanyed 
and are still changing in respect to the atti- 
tude of “citizens,” so-called, toward the school 
and the teacher. The lines of those who are 
now entering the profession will fall in pleas- 
anter places than was true of those who be- 
gan teaching thirty or thirty-five years ago. 

Of course, the battle is not yet won; there 
is some hard fighting ahead before teachers 
can win their objectives. Mr. Harvey’s Com- 
mittee appreciates that there is still a good 
deal of missionary work needing to be done 
among the people of this state who supply 
funds for educational purposes. The Commit- 
tee has outlined a campaign which will re- 
quire the co-operation of all teachers in order 
that the tax-payers of Wisconsin may be led 
to understand what a modern educational 
system requires in the way of school build- 
ings, and equipment, and particularly in re- 
spect to the professional and personal quali- 
fications of the teaching staff. Laymen of 
the state will respond to this campaign more 
actively and favorably than they would have 
done ten years ago. It is our prediction that 


— 
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Mr. Harvey and his colleagues, together with 
all those who will co-operate with them, will 
get their message across, and that the people 
of the state will take the message to heart 
and will react to the benefit of educational 
work in every phase of our school system. 


FRAGMENTARY SCHOOL RECORDS 


A great deal has been said of late regarding 
the desirability of keeping a complete record 
of the intellectual work, the physical condi- 
tion and the temperamental traits of all pu- 
pils so that there would be in every school 
system a biographical record of every pupil, 
which record could be consulted by teachers, 
employers, juvenile court attaches, social re- 
formers, psychological and educational inves- 
tigators, and any others who might find such 
biographical knowledge of interest and of 
value in dealing with an individual. In some 
school systems which the writer has visited, 
a satisfactory plan has been put in operation 
so that one can readily gain a view of the his- 
tory of every pupil in the schools. But ap- 
parently little attention has been given to this 
matter in most of the towns and cities of Wis- 
consin. This fact has been revealed in an ef- 
fort made by the writer to secure data relat- 
ing to the effect of tobacco on the school work 
of pupils. In the prosecution of one phase of 
the tobacco investigation it was necessary to 
secure an accurate record of all the work in 
the elementary and high school of all pupils 
who used tobacco and an equal number of 
pupils who did not use it. The aim was to as- 
certain by the examination of a large number 
of cases whether a pupil’s intellectual vigor 
declined or increased after he began smoking, 
and in order to eliminate disturbing factors it 
was necessary to secure the complete record 
of every pupil studied. The superintendents 
and principals of a large number of schools in 
the state were asked to co-operate in this 
work. The writer offered to bear all expenses 
involved in obtaining the records; all he asked 
of the superintendents and principals was to 
permit an investigator to gain access to the 
records of the pupils. 

It will probably be a surprise to some of the 
readers of these comments to learn that in 
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most of the cities the records were in such 
fragmentary and disorganized condition that 
they were of no service in revealing the intel- 
lectual history of pupils. In some of the 
cities there were no available records of the 
work of pupils in the elementary schools. 
Only from four cities was it possible to secure 
accurate data relating to the intellectual 
career of pupils. In some cities the situation 
is such that it is impossible to get anything 
accurate or definite pertaining to the work of 
pupils in any phase of the school system. 
The returns from these places were for the 
most part merely offhand guesses, and were 
entirely without value for any purpose. It 
was a great surprise to see what a slight con- 
ception the school leaders in these places had 
of the requirements of accuracy and adequacy 
in an educational investigation. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SALARIES 

The report is being circulated that when 
the next legislature convenes there will be a 
vigorous effort made to increase the salaries 
of normal school teachers. Here’s hoping this 
effort may succeed. We have said before and 
we repeat it,—normal schools should be able 
to offer salaries which will attract the strong- 
est men and women,—strongest intellectual- 
ly, professionally and personally. The men 
and women in normal schools should be edu- 
cational leaders in every respect. They should 
receive material rewards for their work 
which will enable them to meet the require- 
ments of social life as fully as the best paid 
members of any profession. Normal school 
teachers, speaking generally, work too hard 
for too little pay, so that normal school work 
is not as highly regarded as it should be by 
men and women who possess superior quali- 
fications for educational leadership. 

Teachers in normal schools sacrifice more 
for their professional life than do teachers in 
any other department of our educational sys- 
tem. They ought not to be asked to do this 
any longer. If the importance of the profes- 
sional work of the normal school were appre- 
ciated and rewarded as it should be, the nor- 
mal schools would not be as restless as they 
are, and discontented with their proper func- 
tion,—the training of teachers. It is nothing 
short of an educational tragedy that normal 
schools think it is necessary, in order to main- 
tain their dignity and impress their import- 
ance upon the public, to conduct courses in 
subjects which have no bearing whatever up- 
on the work of teaching. It would seem to be 
just as reasonable for a medical school to 
offer courses in engineering or commerce as 
it is for normal schools to do so. 
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“CITIZENS” AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


During the presidential campaign there 
was a great deal of talk by “citizens” about 
the need of preparing young people for an 
understanding and an appreciation of Ameri- 
can institutions. We have been reading the 
reports of a lot of speches and they all run 
along the same route. The claim is made 
that the school has not been training for citi- 
zenship, but that it is imperative that it 
should do so hereafter. We cannot recall 
having heard a word spoken by any one of 
these “citizens” which would enable a super- 
intendent, principal or teacher to organize a 
course in citizenship. It may be suspected 
that the orators who declaim so vehemently 
about training for citizenship have no idea 
as to how the thing should be done. They 
have, apparently, not gone below the surface 
in analyzing the conditions which they de- 
plore. They just take it for granted that 
there must be some special course that can 
be taught in the schools that will make pupils 
good citizens, and that is as far as they go 
in their thinking. Every reader of these 
Comments will probably say that such talk 
does not get us any place. It develops rest- 
lessness and discontent without pointing the 
way to any effective remedy. It would be 
better if “citizens” talked less and thought 
more about the problems of the schools. 
There is one “citizen” in particular who occu- 
pied a prominent place in one of the political 
organizations during the campaign who 
spread discontent but who, so far as the writ- 
er has been able to ascertain, did not make 
one constructive suggestion with regard to 
improvement in the work of the schools. 


A GOOD CHOICE 


In electing Superintendent McCormick of 
La Crosse as President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the teachers of the state have 
shown that they can detect and appreciate 
worth in school men. Mr. McCormick meas- 
ures up to the presidential standard in all re- 
spects, professionally and personally. He is 
endowed beyond the general run of men with 
qualities which will enable him to administer 
the affairs of the State Association with 
vigor, good judgment and geniality. 


PROGRESS IN THE TEACHING OF MA- 
THEMATICS 

It is gratifying to note the advancement 

which is being made in the teaching of mathe- 

matics. Almost every day one reads an arti- 

cle or a booklet showing that the teachers of 

arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
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and perhaps other branches of mathematics, 
are adopting new ways of presenting these 
subjects so that pupils can see their bearing 
upon the situations of every-day life. There 
are probably no teachers who are studying 
their branches more seriously than are the 
teachers of mathematics with a view to mak- 
ing every branch concrete, intelligible and 
helpful in giving pupils an understanding of 
the world in which they live and in showing 
them how man can utilize the laws of nature 
to promote his well-being. 

The writer has read an interesting and in- 
structive article along this line by Mr. Fletch- 
er of the State Normal School at Oshkosh. In 
this article he gives sample lessons in con- 
crete geometry which are taught to seventh- 
grade pupils in the training department of 
the Oshkosh Normal School. The aim in this 
course is to give pupils a knowledge of space 
relations with special reference to the appli- 
cation of geometry to the typical situations 
in their immediate environment. The work 
is all concrete. The pupils sense geometrical 
relations by using them and they prove them 
by actual measurement and super-position. 
There is little attempt to establish a logical 
system of geometry. 

This sort of method will make geometry— 
and the same method will make all branches 
of mathematics—of exceptional value to all 
pupils. The writer believes it can be ade- 
quately demonstrated that concrete mathe- 
matical study with special reference to the 
situation of daily life will prove of intellectual 
and practical value to every pupil in the 
schools, no matter what he may do in after 
life. Judging by the progress the mathe- 
matical teachers are making in enriching 
their branches and teaching them in a con- 
crete way, the time is near at hand when 
mathematical subjects will be regarded as 
among the most practical and valuable sub- 
jects in the curriculum of either the element- 
ary or the high school. 


GRADING TEACHERS 


We have looked through an interesting 
plan for grading teachers prepared by Mr. W. 
T. Anderson of the State Department of Edu- 
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cation. It has one advantage over a number 
of plans we have examined; it is not so de- 
tailed or technical as to render it unusable. 
Mr. Anderson’s scheme revolves around five 
main points,—Personality, Scholarship, So- 
cial Attitude, Technique, and Results. Under 
each of these is indicated certain characteris- 
tics of (1) an excellent teacher, (2) a good 
teacher, (3) a fair teacher, and (4) a poor 
teacher. 

A plan of this sort might be used to ad- 
vantage by any teacher in scoring himself. 
It could also be used by teachers as a sort of 
resume of the qualities which should be 
striven for and the characterstics which 
should be avoided in teaching. A teacher 
might be teaching in grade D but he might 
possess natural qualifications which would 
enable him to move up into grade B or even 
into grade A if he could fix his attention upon 
the characteristics essential for first-rate 
teaching and the shortcomings which should 
be avoided. 





PROFESSOR HORN 


The educational people of the state are 
showing good taste in inviting Professor 
Horn to speak at the state and sectional meet- 
ings. This gentleman furnishes a good illus- 
tration of a modern educational man. He has 
studied originally and deeply into the prob- 
lems that he discusses, and he possesses facil- 
ity in leading school people to understand the 
scientific results and the practical bearings of 
his investigations. He is interested in the 
concrete as well as the theoretical aspects of 
education, and in those aspects that are of 
greatest importance,—values and methods in 
primary grades. He possesses tolerance for 
those who do not view and debate educational 
questions in the same light that he does, so 
that he does not arouse the resentful or com- 
bative impulses of his auditors . There are 
some educational men who ought to be lead- 
ers but who never will be because they cannot 
restrain their passion to give everyone who 
differs with them a punch in the solar plexus 
whenever they see an opening. Professor 


Horn does not belong to this group of peda- 
gogical pugalists. 
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The Ayres Report and the Wisconsin Educational Situation 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Secretary, State Board of Education 


HE direct challenge of the subject ought to be 

met with frankness, with candor, and with 

constructive program. No conspiracy of silence 
on vital educational facts or issues, nor exchange of 
compliment, nor innocuous amiability should be per- 
mitted to submerge the vital issue. I trust that no 
sense of loyalty to any individual which means faith- 
lessness to the cause of education will blind any one 
to the needs of the situation. In the interest of the 
$50,000 children in our public schools and the thou- 
sands more who are in no school who ought to be 
there, I hope you will put behind you the characteris- 
tic timidity and nice calculation of school masters and 
school mistresses in deciding what you will do in help- 
ing us out of our present educational plight. 

Except for the most casual mention I have not 
heretofore discussed the Russell Sage study. I do so 
only because I have been asked specifically to do so. 
I have been concerning myself entirely with the con- 
structive program which the State Board of Education 
has been anxious to call to the attention of the people 
of the State. The discussion of the Russell Sage 
Foundation study has stimulated an interest in educa- 
tion in spite of the effort to chloroform it. Hereafter 
I expect to forget the Russell Sage Foundation study 
in doing all I can under the direction of the State 
joard of Education, to bring to the people of the 
State the educational needs of the State and a con- 
structive program that will put us in the very fore- 
front of the educational movement in the country. 


An Index Number for Education 


The Ayres Report classifies Wisconsin thirty-third 
among the States of the union. Let us understand ex- 
actly what the Ayres Report is and what it says about 
Wisconsin. 

The Ayres Report aims, by means of the familiar 
statistical device of an index number, to indicate the 
diffusion, quantity and quality of the public education 
received by the children in the various states. In 
waking the index number, the substantially uniform 
records made by the states to the United States were 
used as a basis. It should be specifically kept in mind 
that all the information about Wisconsin upon which 
the Ayres study was made was furnished to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education by Mr. Cary, the State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The index number itself is made of! ten compon- 
evts, five of which relate to financial matters—expen- 
ditures—and the other five of which relate to educa- 
tional items. I can perhaps give you a better idea of 
the index number by giving Wisconsin’s rank in con 
nection with a statement of the ten components of the 
index number. 


The Ten Items for Wisconsin 


In the first item—the per cent of school population 
attending school daily—Wisconsin’s index number is 
50.84, which means that the equivalent of 51 per cent 
of our school population between the ages of five and 
cighteen attend school regularly. 

In the second item—the average days attended by 
each child of school age—Wisconsin’s index number is 
15.20, which means that we would be giving the 
cquivalent of 90 days of schooling to all our children 
of school age. 

In the third item-——the number of 


average days 


schools were open—Wisconsin’s index number is 89, 
which means that the school term in Wisconsin is on 
the average 178 days. 

In the fourth item—the per cent that high school 
attendance was of total attendance—Wisconsin’s index 
number is 41.20, which means that just about 14 per 
cent of our children in attendance at school are in the 
high schools. 

In the fifth item—the per cent that boys were of 
girls in high school—Wisconsin’s index number is 
75.57, which means that just about 88 per cent of our 
high school population is boys, and 62 per cent girls. 

In the sixth item—the average annual expenditure 
per child attending school—Wisconsin’s index number 
is 49.53, which means that we are spending for each 
child in average attendance, $49.53 per year. 

In the seventh item—the annual expenditure for 
each child of school age—Wisconsin’s index number 
is 25.18, which means that we are spending $25.18 for 
evch child of school age per year. 

In the eighth item—the average annual expendi- 
ture per teacher employed—Wisconsin’s index number 
is 43.69, which means that we are spending $87.38 per 
teacher employed. 

In the ninth item—expenditures for purposes other 
than teaching per child in attendance—Wisconsin’s 
index number is 49.14, which means that we spend $25 
per child attending school. 

In the tenth item—the teacher's salary on a twelve 
months’ basis—Wisconsin’s index number is 44.08, 
which means that the average teacher’s salary on a 
twelve months’ basis is $44.03 per month. 

The similar facts for previous years indicate that 
during the period covered by the Report, Wisconsin 
has been making educational progress, making a gain 
of twenty points in the index numbers. 

Similar facts for other states indicate two things: 

1, That in the same period, 28 states gained more 
than the twenty points gained by Wisconsin, and 

2. That in rank Wisconsin has lost 16 places and 
is at present ranked 33d among the States and other 
areas listed. So much for the bare facts of the Report. 


Shall We Smash the Mirror or Wash Our Face? 


What is to be done? The Ayres Report furnishes 
ux a convenient mirror to see ourselves educationally 
in some fundamental aspects. Let us even grant that 
the mirror is somewhat defective. The mirror reveals 
seme spots on our face. It doesn’t attempt to explain 
how the spots got there, or why. Judging by the dis- 
cussion in the State up to date, the important ques- 
tion for us to decide is: Shall we attempt to smash 
the mirror, or wash our face? Apparently the State 
Superintendent is determined to smash the mirror. I 
think we had better wash our face. 


Smashing the Mirror 


STATEMENT TO LEGISLATIVE 

MITTEE, MAY, 1920: 

Let us review the official efforts to smash the 
mirror. The Russell Sage Foundation Report was 
made public during the special session of the Legis- 
lature in May, 1920. The State Superintendent placed 
in the lobby of the legislature the ranking of Wiseon- 
sin in each of the points named. In an appearance 
before the Finance Committee the State Superintend- 
ent referred to the Russell Sage Foundation study. 


FINANCE COM- 
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The Finance Committee was apparently impressed, 
and Senator Staudenmeyer asked upon whom the re- 
sponsibility lay for this condition, and subsequently 
the first sympathetic reaction of the State Superin- 
tendent changed. The explanation of the condition 
given at that time was, in the language of the State 
Superintendent, “The report takes no account of pri- 
vate or parochial schools,” and our low standing is 
“partly due to the fact that pupils in private and 
purochial schools are not counted as being in school.” 

The Report itself points out that it deals entirely 
with the public schools, that all states are treated 
alike with regard to the exclusion of private and paro- 
Cchial schools, and that even if these had been included 
the increases of the one item would have been bal- 
anced by decreases in other items. 

Moreover, if the parochial statistics furnished the 
Federal Bureau of Education by the State Superin 
tendent of Schools and not used by Dr. Ayres, were 
considered, Wisconsin's Classification would be, judg- 
ing by the Federal Report itself, lower than at pres- 
ent. But I think nobody acquainted with the Wiscon- 
siv situation would for a minute accept the parochial 
school figures as submitted by the State Superintend- 
ent because of their obvious inadequacy. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS BULLETIN, JUNE, 1920. 

At about the same time there was published in 
the “Educational News Bulletin” for June, a statement 
on the Russell Sage Foundation study. The statement 
“It behooves every citizen of the State to study 
this report and to discover why Wisconsin has been 
given so low a rating,” and concludes that while the 
study cannot determine the efficiency of our schools 
“nevertheless good salaries, good buildings and good 
equipment do strongly tend in the direction of making 
better schools, while low expenditures and poor at- 
tendance strongly tend toward low standards of effici- 
ency in actual school work.” 

If this statement of the State Superintendent of 
Schools is correct, which is in effect that cheap schools 
are poor schools, then the Russell Sage Foundation 


NUYS: 


deserves more consideration than it has heretofore 
received in this State. " 
STATEMENT PUBLISHED JUNE 19, 1920. 


In the statement of the State Superintendent, pub 
lished verbatim in the newspapers of June 19th and 
thereabouts. he apparently accepts the report at its 
face value. He says: “We have been too conserva- 
tive in spending money and too careless about getting 
children into school. That in a nut-shell is the story 
of our low rating.” And then, without any qualms of 
conscience, he asks and answers the question, ‘Who 
is responsible?” “Every man and woman in the State 
who helped to keep down expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, ete., and every careless parent who has al- 
lowed his child to go to school irregularly or stop too 
early, and every officer whose duty it was to see that 
children attend school, but did not do so.” Apparently 
the question that Senator Staudenmeyer asked in the 
Finance Committee is answered by blaming the peo- 
ple of the State. 

STATEMENT TO EDITORS, AUG. 11, 1920. 

In the statement of August 11, 1920, to the editors 
of the newspapers of the State, the State Superintend- 
ent says: “It will be observed that it (the Ayres 
Report) is not, except by inference, a report on the 
efficiency of the school system, but is a report of a 
statistical kind worked out in a New York office by 
men who do not know and who do not pretend to 
know anything about the actual efficiency of our school 
system.” A little later he refers to the shallowness 
and inadequacy of the Russell Sage Foundation Re- 


port because it didn’t include the higher institutions 
of learning, and the State Department of Public In- 
struction, which it never presumed to include, and 
which was not within the scope of the inquiry. The 
Superintendent explains that a number of the States 
received their high ranking because of emergency ex- 
penditures for school purposes during the year 1917-18. 
It is obvious, he said, that this would be especially 
true in the newer states and in the states where the 
city population is increasing rapidly, thus necessitat- 
ing a large amount of building and equipping of 
schools. It may be remarked that Wisconsin is just 
one of those states where the city population has in- 
creased very rapidly and would consequently come 
Within the description of states that ought to have 
had high Classification. 

But then, apparently oblivious to all his criticisms 
of the Report, the State Superintendent calls for a 
compulsory educational law with teeth in it which will 
compel school attendance in every district in the State, 
but unfortunately he tinds the solution of the problem 
entirely in local administration and he calls also for 
high minimum salary laws, rigid building and equip- 
ment codes, larger state taxes for educational pur- 
poses, larger local taxation without any specifications. 
If the Russell Sage study indicates these needs, then 
why spend so much time criticising details or possible 
errors or Other irrelevant facts? The important thing 
for us as a state, is not where we were in 1917-18, but 
what we are going to do in 1920. 


STATEMENT IN WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 

CATION, SEPTEMBER 1920. 

The next statement by the State Superintendent of 
Schools was made in the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. On the first page is the statement, ‘‘While the 
statistical facts made use of by Dr. Ayres in his report 
have been questioned at numerous points by various 
people, including the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, it is probably true that for all essential purposes 
the figures made use of are sufficiently accurate not 
to affect the broad general result.” But the paragraph 
that opens with this sentence, concludes with this one: 
“These are merely illustrations to show that statisties 
may lie on quite an extensive scale even in govern- 
mental documents.” Then the State Superintendent 
continues, “I need not remind the readers that for the 
past seventeen years or more I and other members of 
this Department have been saying to school communi- 
ties and to the public that Wisconsin is not paying 
cnough money for her elementary schools.” And then 
he concludes: “It need, therefore, come as no sur- 
prise to the people of Wisconsin that in this Russell 
Sage Foundation Report we stand far down the list 
of States in the matter of expenditure of money for 
elementary and secondary schools.” In other words, 
the Russell Sage study confirms what the State Super- 
intendent has been saying to the State for seventeen 
years apparently without any effeet, but now the 
State Superintendent doesn’t agree with the Russell 
Sage study. 

Apparently the Russell Sage Foundation study is 
also correct in the matter of atttendance for the State 
Superintendent observes that as a matter of “general 
knowledge” our “compulsory school laws were laxly 
enforced” ; “that the Industrial Commission, which is 
charged with the duty of enforcing the compulsory 
education law freely admits that it is unable to enforce 
compulsory education as it should be enforced”; that 
local communities are “careless or indifferent” and fail 
to report non-attendanece or report it so late that 
nothing can be done, and efforts to secure better laws 
were unavailing.” The solution, the State Superin- 
tendent finds in truant officiers in each county. A bill 
Was submitted to the last legislature by the State 
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Board of Education containing this specific recommen- 
dation and it was opposed by the State Superintend- 
ent. There follows then another amazing statement. 
Says the State Superintendent, “It will be a mis- 
tortune if Wisconsin does not take to heart the lessons 
with respect to expenditure of money and school at- 
tendance.” 

The method of attack on the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is very clearly revealed in another quotation from 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education statement. ‘The 
method apparently is to question the capabilities of 
the able author of the report itself, and to shift the 
respousibility for the report from administrators to 
the general public. Let me read the statement: “Un- 
fortunately, however, illinformed people and perhaps 
even the author of this Report have in mind that the 
efliciency. of the school system is in some mysterious 
way measured and evaluated in this document.” “If 
that be true, Wisconsin has need of hanging her head 
in shame. If that be true, every citizen in Wisconsin 
who has anything to do with voting money for educa- 
tional purposes or for administering schools in any 
capacity whatever stands convicted unless he indi- 
vidually has done the utmost in his power to remedy 
the condition.” 

I think we can agree with the State Superintendent 
that those charged with the administration of schools 
do stand convicted. The proviso (unless they have 
done the utmost) merely means that the best efforts 
of those who have been in charge of the common 
schools have been ineffectual. Consequently, whether 
they did their best or did not, they have been without 
suecess in giving us a decent relative ranking among 
the States. 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS BULLETIN—SEPTEMBER- 

OCTOBER 1920. 

The statement by the State Superintendent in the 
September-October number of his official “Educational 
News Bulletin” raises a new point, namely, that the 
salaries of the Milwaukee school teachers were not 
credited to Wisconsin in the Russell Sage Foundation 
Report. The amount involved is $1,702,462.08, which 
would have raised the average salary of all the teach- 
rs in the Stafe $100 a year or $8.50 a month, raising 
our tenth item from $44 to $52. “It seems strange,” 
says the State Superintendent, “that a mistake of this 
kind should occur for the reason that our printed 
jiennial report containing the figures for the year in 
juestion was available a full year before the index 
umber came from the press.” This explanation is a 
little too ingenious to be ingenuous. The Ayres Re- 
sort was not based on the biennial report o the State 
Superintendent to the Wisconsin Legislature, but on 
he report of the State Superintendent to the Federal 
sureau of Education, and on blanks that were uni- 
‘orm for every State in the Union. ‘The statistical 
tudy, in order that states may be kept on a common 
yasis, must necessarily be confined to the official re- 
rts of State Superintendents. This being true, the 
‘indictment therefore should be directed not against 
he Russell Sage Foundation study, but against Wis- 
‘onsin’s method of reporting facts to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


A MAN IN DARK WATERS 


The kaleidoscopic change of view by the State Su- 
verintendent is an example of that opportunism which 
1as come to characterize our whole educational policy. 
‘These phosphorescent attitudes on the Russell Sage 
study have amazed me and I cannot help but believe 
that they must have the same effect upon you. Instead 
of clear enunciation of a definite attitude toward this 
‘eport there has been such a kaleidoscopic change of 
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view that the result can only be confusion worse con- 
founded. I have made in the past six months an hon- 
est effort to understand the point of view from which 
the report was attacked, but failed. ‘The only thing 
that seemed to explain the situation was a sentence 
from George Eliot: “A man falling into dark waters 
finds momentary footing even on sliding stones.” 


THE ANSWER TO AYRES STUDY—CONSTRUC- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


If a personal word may be permitted in this con- 
nection, may I say that in my judgment the Russell 
Sage Foundation study would now have been forgotten 
if this continual effort to destroy it had not been made. 
The answer to the Russell Sage Foundation study is 
not alibi or criticism, but constructive program. 


OUR HABIT OF EDUCATIONAL DRIFT 


The Ayres study says that we are thirty-third. 
What are we really going to do about it? Suppose 
everything the State Superintendent says about it is 
true. Suppose it should be that Wisconsin is thirtieth 
instead of thirty-third, or twentieth, or seventeenth, 
where we were twenty years ago when the present 
State Superintendent took office. The challenge of 
such a situation is not met by alibi nor by explanations 
which do not explain, but by program and leadership. 
If Wisconsin were classed second instead of thirty- 
third, its best thought and its great energy should be 
devoted to making us first. And if we were first, it 
would still be our duty to better our own former 
achievement. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS MET 


The Ayres Report covers only a part of our educa- 
tional situation. I have intimated that the answer to 
it is a comprehensive state-wide educational program 
under competent educational leadership. This is the 
more true when we recall that Governor Philipp with 
the advice of the State Board of Education urged 
upon the legislature, and the legislature passed, com- 
prehensive legislation making possible generous 
financial support in the local communities and in the 
State. The special session of the legislature, following 
the executive suggestion, made possible a special city 
tax rate for school purposes of eight mills, in addition 
to the total tax limit heretofore authorized, increased 
the permissible tax rate for school districts from 24% 
to 2% cents, increased the permissible tax rate for 
vocational schools from three-fourths of a mill to one 
and one-half mills of the assessed valuation, and pro- 
vided for increased state aid to county training schools 
and for increased salaries to supervising teachers of 
the rural schools, and special increases for teachers in 
the city of Milwaukee in addition to increases in sal- 
aries of teachers in all state schools. These tax rates 
will make available for education tremendous sums. 
The problem now is not as to the legal availability of 
funds, but for constructive program giving public serv- 
ice on the basis of one dollar of publie service for one 
dollar of educational expenditure. We may therefore 
confidently devote ourselves to constructive educa- 
tional suggestions because it is now possible to finance 
any such program from public taxation. 


AN OPTIMISTIC FATALISM 


The fundamental characteristic of our educational 
situation is a habit of drift. Absorbed in routine we 
expect some higher power somehow to bring us_ to 
great educational achievement. We have a kind of 
optimistic fatalism. Perhaps this is a way of saying 
that we have had no educational policy. At any rate 
we have been without comprehensive educational 
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planning. In fact, such planning is regarded by high 
educational authority as “revolutionary,” and I agree 
with’ the adjecti isely descriptive. It is 
certainly revolutionary to substitute for educational 
drift a comprehensive, state-wide educational policy ; 
for educational opportunism a courageous educational 
leadership prompted only by considerations of public 
welfare; for educational chaos a unity of service 
among the State’s educational agencies, prompted by 
whole-hearted co-operation; for educational comou- 
flage a vigorous effort to meet educational needs long 
negelcted. 

Three things at least are necessary for educational 
improvement in this State: 

1. A competent courageous educational leadership. 

2. A reconstruction of the machinery of State edu- 
cational administration. 

38. A comprehensive 
gram. 


1. WANTED—A COURAGEOUS EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


I have already characterized our situation as one 
of an optimistic fatalism. There is ahead of us a 
destiny inevitable as fate and beneficient in its result. 
Things will come out ali right in the end. That seems 
to have been our attitude. All that educational au- 
thorities had to do was to concern themselves with 
educational routine. And if any complaint was raised 
the complaint was for money. With the request for 
money there went no constructive program of educa- 
tion, no definite formulation of educational policy, but 
merely a desire to increase the size of the educational 
machine. The great need for the State is to translate 
what we think is our inevitable destiny into a con- 
scious purpose in order that the destiny may be 
achieved. To do that we need to substitute a compet- 
‘ent, courageous educational leadership for the present 
educational drift. We need, therefore, to substitute a 
courageous educational leadership, prompted only by 
considerations of public welfare for an attitude of 
educational opportunism. 


2. POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENTS—NEED FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL MA- 
CHINERY 


A competent and courageous educational leader- 
ship might triumph over antiquated or obstructive edu- 
cational machinery. But educational machinery ought 
to be the agency by which competent educational lead- 
ership would achieve its great public purposes. In 
this State the fundamental correction of educational 
machinery is the selection of the chief educational 
officer by a representative State Board of Education 
instead of his popular election as at present. It may 
he objected, and it has been objected, that this will 
take power away from the people. This, of course, 
has been the demagogiec cry everywhere by office 
holders where really responsible and responsive ad- 
ministrative machinery has been attempted to be set 
up. There is no educator of standing in this country 
not holding such an office that has said a good word 
for it. No text book on school administration supports 
it. nor fails to recommend, where it exists, the selee- 
tion by a State Board of Education, of the chief 
supervisory officer of our common and high schools. 
Every survey of a State educational system that has 
had this problem within its scope has recommended 
the change from an elective to an appointive chief 
educational officer. 





state-wide educational pro- 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION ENFORCEMENT 
Three points in an educational program may indi- 
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ate why this change should be made. The enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law in this State is 
placed not in the hands of educational authorities, but 
in the hands of the Industrial Commission. This Com- 
mission is very closely financed for the- work that it 
has to do and feels that the educational problem is 
not strictly its problem, and the compulsory education 
law has not had that vigorous enforcement which 
every consideration of public policy demands. Why 
has not vigorous effort been made through the years 
to have this machinery turned over to educational au- 
thorities? The only place where it could heretofore 
have been given is to the State Superintendent of 
Schools. 3ut the vigorous enforcement of a com- 
pulsory education law inevitably makes enemies. And 
persons who have to be elected to public office are not 
particularly anxious to make more enemies than is 
necessary. It is, in my judgment, that reason that 
places the enforcement of the compulsory education 
law in the Industrial Commission rather than with 
the educational authorities, and has prompted no effort 
to have this administrative situation changed. 


EDUCATION—THE BIGGEST 
WISCONSIN 


RURAL JOB IN 


Take another point. In the Educational News Bul- 
letin, the official organ of the State Superintendent, for 
November, 1920, the statement is made that we have 


belittled the biggest job in Wisconsin, namely, the 
teaching of the rural children. We have, the Bulletin 
says, “little district, little valuation, little tax levy, 
little school house, little school ground, little term, 
little attendance, little teacher, little salary, little 
children, little things in a little way.” May we not 
ask “Who has belittled the job? Who has been in a 


years to make it a big 
bigger even in its possi- 


position for the past twenty 
job—hig in its achievements, 
bilities ?” 

The fundamental remedy for that condition is a 
thorough-going county unit of administration, with an 
elective county board of education with ample power 
which appoints the county superintendents of schools. 
As to the correction of the situation, no reference is 
made by the State Superintendent to this fundamental 
reform. Consolidation of schools is an incident to 
this larger solution. But an elective State Superin- 
tendent in a State with 7,000 school districts is the 
only agency that reaches the 7,000 school teachers and 
the 21,000 school officers that have control of these 
schools. The mere repetition of the name of an edu- 
cational officer to these people is a tremendous politi- 
cal asset in an election. Will a State Superintendent, 
desirous of holding office, willingly eut himself off 
from such means of support? 


FLEXIBLE ADMINISTRATION 


Take still another point. Our school laws are filled 
with the minutia of school administration. An elec- 
tive State Superintendent wants in the school law the 
exact statement to guide his action so that discretion 
may be reduced to a minimum and as few as possible 
enemies made, because he operates in accordance with 
the direct mandate of law. A comprehensive revision 
of our school laws is one of our immediate needs. 
These laws must be framed upon the general basis 
that the labor laws and the banking laws and the tax 
laws are framed. In other words, the laws must state 
the general propositions and administrative officers 
must be given the power to make rules and regula- 
tions. But the power to make rules and regulations 
is hardly ever vested in an elective school officer who 
does not have about him a group of laymen who are 
not educational experts, but who are men of sound 
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business judgment, wide public interest, and who have 
special interest in education. Legislators will not give 
to individuals this power to make rules and regula- 
tions because it becomes an autocratic and even 
bureaucratic power. City school administration has 
taught this lesson everywhere. State school adminis- 
tration is certainly in need of this lesson and the only 
way it can be achieved is by a reorganization of State 
educational machinery along the lines of city school 
administration. 


3. A COMPREHENSIVE STATE-WIDE 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


The third need is closely related to the first. The 
need for a courageous educational leadership carries 
with it the need for a comprehensive state-wide edu- 
cational program. In the present situation the im- 
mediate and pressing need in this State is for the 
program, and in any case a comprehensive program 
meeting the situation will eventually develop the 
leadership. Our habit of drift makes a program nec- 
essary. Our educational opportunism makes an educa- 
tional program necessary. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion study clearly shows the need for an educational 
program, but a program meeting the situation must 
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cover a very much wider range of topics than the 
Ayres study. The State Board of Education, even 


prior to the publication of the Ayres study, was work- 
ing on a comprehensive, state-wide educational pro- 
gram. This program has now been published. It 
includes the creation of new capital funds for educa- 
tion; a complete revision of our State aids; a re- 
organization of our rural and city school administra- 
tion; a complete revision of our certification laws and 
the organization of one hundred per cent normal 
schools; a comprehensive program of compulsory edu- 
eation: free text books in all elementary schools; 
comprehensive planning of junior colleges, and of en- 
gineering in the State: a program of physical educa- 
tion: a program of adult education. These are out- 
lined in the report that is now in front of you. 

The State Board of Education, at the request of 
the State Board of Vocational Education, has been 
investigating during the past year the vocational 
schools of the-State. There will be ready for the next 
legislature, in addition to the general program just 
outlined, a comprehensive legislative and administra- 
tive program for the continuation schools. This pro- 
gram will include methods of recruiting the teaching 
staffs through systems of scholarships. a system of 
scholarships opening up the way from the continuation 
school to the University, and the other higher educa- 
tional institutions of the State: a co-operative pro 
gram of the continuation schools and the University 
Extension: a definite provision under the direction of 
the State Board of Vocational Education for the re- 
habilitation of the industrially handicapped; a 
tem of specialized technical schools in accordance with 
a State plan in conjunction with certain of the continu- 
ation schools, and this special provision to be open to 
children everywhere in the State desiring this kind 
of training: and increase of State aid to the vocational 
<chools up to half a million dollars. 

sjoth of these programs indicate the opportunity 
for a courageous educational leadership and compre- 
hensive planning in the State. The State Board of 
Kdueation has tried to open up to the people of the 
State the vision of its educational opportunity. When 
such a program shall be achieved, or whether it will 
he achieved at all or not, depends in the last analysis 
on the people of the State and particularly upon the 
members of the legislature and the Governor-elect. 

For our part we content ourselves with the quota 
tion from Walt Whitman: “Whatever we do not 
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attain, we at any rate attain the experience of the 
fight, the hardening of the strong campaign, and throb 
with currents of attempt at least. Time is ample. Let 
the victors come after us.” 


W. T. A. 1920 
The teachers held a jubilee 
Down where Milwaukee reigns, 
From east and west, from north and south 
They poured in from the trains. 


They came to hear some speeches read 
On how they could be free 

To cast a vote for president, 
And eke for harmony. 


The program was well writ in ‘“‘sharps,”’ 
But when the gavel struck 

The tune to start was sung in ‘‘flats,”’ 
Some one was ‘‘out of luck.”’ 


Now teachers know their civics well, 
They teach it every day, 

‘Tis thus the game of politics 
Is to them al! mere play. 

’Twas charged the ‘‘Supers’’ held the ace 
That turns the final trick, 

The teachers vowed to put on ‘‘Class” 
And wield a bigger stick. 


The issue first was on the law 
That should be made supreme; 

A scrap was staged, ’twas hot and fast 
Just like a pastry dream! 


Next morning, tho, the skies had cleared, 
(Some night wind blew somewhere) 
Behold the lion and the lamb 
Came forth a loving pair! 


Untutored minds puzzled to know 
Which was inside of tother 

Both seemed so innocent and good 
Like sister and like brother. 


Not long the sun of love shone down 
Upon these newly-weds, 

Miss N. E. A. came, offered them 
One of her roomy beds. 

The lamb at once sent out her call 
To all her “Duroc”’ flock 

To strip this meddling plutocrat 
Of her new regal frock. 


The bitter tempest raged once more, 
The lightnings struck with fire 

The lion learned that lawyered lambs 
Glow red with raging ire! 


Lo, when the moon arose at 
And ebbing was the tide, 
It shone upon a swollen lamb, 

The lion was inside. 


LEO G. 


eve 


SCHUSSMAN. 
Kaukauna, Wis., 
November 8, 1920. 


American Legion-—-A society of the East where 
they have organized different forms of sports to 
meet the world’s tournament—for instance, the 


American League baseball.—Idaho Teacher. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 


Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
Formerly Supervisor of Grades, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Drawing and Hand Work for December 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By Elas Ulbricht, Ethel R. Stevens, Erna Cuestermann. 
The Art Schools, Milwaukee State Normal School. 


(1) 


Art instruction in the schools includes so much 
in this reorganized curriculum to “educate” the 
child, that there should never be a lack of problems 
to do. The lack is rather in the time allowed to 
do all the work that is necessary. There is no phase 
of education which more adequately prepares the 
child to take his place in the world and to make 
many of his every-day decisions; there is no child 
but that needs the training which his art work 
gives him in color, in design, in appreciation and 
in skill. Art education means more than just 
“learning to draw.” Learning to draw is im- 
portant; but learning to put together colors in 
good combinations in clothing and in the furnish- 
ings of a home, learning to decide what is good 
design in the things he must select to wear, and 
with which he must live—these are infinitely more 
important factors in art education of today and 
should be stressed even more than they are. 


Importance of Instruction in Art 


Everything which is manufactured has had_ to 
be designed first by some one who has given it 
thought, and each thing may have been designed 
in many different styles. Every man, woman and 
child will often be confronted with the task of 
selecting from a large number of things differing 
in design, and must discriminate between the good 
and the poor design. We are often told that poor- 
ly designed things are manufactured because the 
people want them. If this be so, then it is time 
that we pay more attention to the teaching of 
this subject in our schools, so that the demand for 
better designed articles is so increased that the 
manufacturer will quickly heed this insistent de- 
mand and improve his product. 


(2) The Teaching of Design 


Design then, and a color theory must be taught. 
We must begin in the very lowest grades to teach 
a few principles of design, not design as a subject 
by itself, but in connection with all other school 
work. In order to do this we must know more 


about the subject ourselves than we teach the 
children. 

Design is a plan—an orderly arrangement of 
elements which go to make up the whole, which is 
pleasing to look upon. Design includes proportion 
—a relationship of the various parts in this or- 
derly arrangement. Even the placing of things 
in the classroom is a matter of good or bad de- 
sign. But we must not digress in this direction 
even though this matter has a place in our dis- 


cussion. 


A. The Relation of Units and Space to 
Artistic Effects 

What concerns us now is the teaching of a few 
simple principles of proportion in a very simple 
wavy and at the same time to “play” with the 
subject. “Shall we decorate an envelope or a 
book which we have made? What shall we use? 
Perhaps last month we cut in our free cutting 
Let us cut these again, us- 
ing colored paper this time, and cut several of the 
same shape, size and color. We can now arrange 
these in a row on a strip of paper of another color 
which will look well with the colored apples. Shall 
we arrange them together? Far apart? 
Shall we have the space between the same size as 
the apples 7” Or, to introduce a little variation, 
“Shall we use large and small forms of apples to 
make our border, using first a large and then a 
small form. being careful again of the spaces be 


lessons, some apples. 


close 


tween ?” 

What are we getting at? Simply this: That 
space relationships must he considered, and the one 
principle that we should try to impress even in 
the lower grades is that uneven spaces, taking into 
consideration both the forms themselves and the 
spaces between, lend more interest—‘“look better” 

than the same widths all the way through which 
The unit 
one size and the spaces between should be another 
When two units are 
considered, 


bring about monotony. used should be 


used, three divisions of 
In the lower grades 


size. 


space must be 
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the designs can be made with the forms of the con- 
erete things such as the children know; as fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, and animals. Abstract forms, 
such as squares, circles, and oblongs may also be 


used alone or in combination with these other 
forms. (See Plate 1, Fig. 2 Design on Napkin 


Ring.) Paper cutting and pasting is the best 
method to use in teaching this subject of “space 
relationship” as the forms can be adjusted for a 
spacing that is satisfactory before the pasting is 
done. We may not be successful in all cases but 
we have taught our lesson so that the child has 
gained power. We must not let him copy our 
way (though our way may be best) ; but we must 
lead him to arrive at a good result by himself 
through the power we are giving him year by year. 


B. The Development of Simple Principles 
of Design 


The design work in the intermediate and upper 


. to hold the interest within the decoration. 


grades will become more difficult because we shal! 
use more than two forms or masses. But no mat- 
ter how many different forms are used, each must 
be a pleasing size in relation to the others, and 
their arrangement must be orderly. There should 
be large and small masses so that there is variety 
There 
should not be forms of the same size in the same 
design (unless it is a symmetrical design or a 
border or surface design which call for a repetition 
of the same form). The half and half division 
should always be avoided unless a symmetrical or 
bi-symmetrical arrangement is desired. No abso- 
lute rules for space division can be laid down, 
though the Greek rule “more than one-half and 
less than two-thirds” is a safe one to follow. These 
and the warning to keep to simple forms and to 
use as few as possible in the same design or unit 
may constitute the whole basis for constructive 
criticism. 
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C. Practical Illustrations of Principles 
of Design 

Take for example the decoration of a booklet 
or a pad where a unit design made up of smaller 
forms is the problem. (See Plate 3, Fig. 5.) Let 
it be a symmetrical design made up of simple 
geometric forms, and let the method of procedure 
he paper cutting. 

From colored papers which are pleasing to- 
gether, let us cut three or more shapes, two of each 
kind and color. Let us build up our design as 
we would build with building blocks, in an ar- 
rangement of large and small. We do not need 
to use all the pieces which we have cut; but we 
shall select only those we can use, perhaps only 
one of a set, if they are large, and two of the 
small ones of the same size and shape, for the 
sake of our symmetrical design. We have cut 
enough so that we can have a choice and we can 
make another decoration from the pieces we lave 
left. When the design is “built up” let us discuss 
it. ‘Have we preserved at least one large mass 
which dominates the whole in size and color? 
Have we avoided the half and half divisien 
Have we preserved one or two very small spaces? 
and are the rest different enough from the other 
spaces to keep the interest?” We can adjust 
the parts because we have not yet pasted them. If 
colored papers cannot be procured for this “paper 
cutting” design work, they can easily be made by 
applying flat washes to manila or white paper. 
This could form a part of the color theory work 
of all the grades, and much benefit would be 
gained because the color harmonies, color values 
and contrasts would be reviewed and_ re-empdia- 
sized. The colors obtained, also, are very pleasing 
when manila paper is used as it tones down any 
harshness so often found in the colored payers 
procurable. 

If the decoration is to be a design using motifs 
such as the bird and flower, developed into abstract 
form used in the block print problem given here 
for the grammar grade (Plate 5, Fig. 8), or if 
the design is to be a decorative landscape like the 
one used in the memorandum pad problem (Plate 
2, Fig. 3) the same thought should underlie che 
study of the various spaces dividing up the whole 
surface to be decorated, and the whole may be sub- 
jected to the same analysis and criticism men- 
tioned above. Good design is beauty gained 
through a pleasing relationship of all the parts 
making up the whole. 


(3) Notes on Problems 


For primary grades see Figures 1, 2, 4 and 5; 
Plates 1, 2, 3. 

Intermediate grades Figures 6, 3; Plates 2 and 3. 

Grammar grades Figures 7, 8 and 9; Plates 4 
and 5. 

Case for Handkerchiefs—Figure 7; Plate 4. 

Materials: 2 pieces of cover paper 6 in. x 6 in. 
Apply design to one of these. 2 pieces of card- 
board 64%, in. x 6% in., 2 pieces of cover paper 


7% in. x 7% in., 2 pieces of ribbon 14 in. long. 
Place cardboard in the center of 7% in. piece of 
cover paper, fold over edges and mitre cornevs. 
(See diagram Figure 7, a and b, Plate 2, Fig. 3, 
A 1-2-3.) 

In designing a square we have two weak places 
which need strengthening. Let us place a large 
unit in the center and one in each corner. Have 
we strengthened it any? Our design lacks unity 
and coherence without some means of leading the 
attention from one corner to another and then to 
the center. Some means of connection should be 
added. 

The previous discussion on space reiationship 
and variety in masses should be applied here. This 
design can be carried out satisfactorily in paper 
cutting or worked in light and dark masses, then 
translated into color with the brush. 

Block Print, border or surface. Platter for 
Runner or Tray Cloth. (See Plate 5, Fig. 8.) 

Design a small block, using bird or flower 
motifs. Transfer the design onto a square piece 
of linoleum mounted on a block of wood. Use a 
sharp penknife to cut away all light masses, leav- 
ing the design raised. Saturate a piece of felt 
with oil paint mixed with turpentine, the con- 
sistency of cream, to use as a printing pad. 
Stretch material upon which you are going to 
print over a heavy pad of newspapers or cloth. 
Try out your block before printing so as to insure 
an even texture. Care must be taken to register 
the block evenly each time. 

Reverse Fold Book—Plate 5, Figure 9. 

Materials—2 pieces for covers 9 in. x 12 in., 
6 pieces for leaves 9 in. x 24 in. Fold the two 
short edges together and crease so as to make 12 
leaves. One piece 9 in. x 14 in. for reverse fold 
in diagram (a). Paste one folded piece on each 
fold, one cover on the inside of each single flap 
at front and back of reverse fold (as in b). When 
pasted, pinch back of book together and measure 
the thickness. Find center of piece for backing 
and Jay off this distance at the center, score and 
fold (as inc). Place back around book and paste. 
The proportions of this book may be changed to 
any size desired. Single leaves may be used in 
place of double ones. A one unit design is ef- 
fective for this book. Any geometric form may 
be utilized as a basis. 

Note or address book—Plate 3, Figure 6. 

Materials—10 pieces thin paper 334 in. x 914 in. 
One piece heavy cover paper 3 in. x 8 in. Sew 
these, using three holes, and tie together. Dia- 
grams a and b. ‘Two pieces heavy cover paper 
5 in. x 4 in. One piece cover paper 5 in. x 11 in.; 
mark 1 in. all around. Paste cover paper (edge 
pasting) as shown in figure 6, diagram ec. Slip 
booklet into pockets thus made. 


Above all, see that your work is easily and hap- 
pily done, else it will never make anybody else 
happy.—Ruskin. 
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TEACHING HISTORY THROUGH THE 
ELECTION PROJECT 


By Maritpa HANSEN, 


Frank Junior High School, Kenosha, Wis. 

History must be made vital. We cannot deal 
with dead issues, only. ‘‘We must show the boys 
and girls how the study of the past helps us to un- 
derstand the problems and activities of the pres- 
ent.” This means that history work must vary 
from year to year, even though the course, as out- 
lined, remains the same. 

For the past four years our history has been col- 
ored by the Great War. This year the war no long- 
er holds the center of the stage. Instead, the sub- 
ject which was of paramount interest to the people 
of our country this fall was our presidential elec- 
tion. This was the topic which the buys and girls 
heard discussed at home; the papers and magazines 
were filled with it. It was the one subject related 
to their history work in which they had interest. 
The presidential election was, therefore, the logical 
subject upon which to base the history work of 
the first two months. 

Il. The Point of Contact Established 

Our course of study for 8 A history calls for the 
teaching of the history of the period from the 
Civil War to the present day. If this work was 
to be covered in five months it was plain that it 
had to be begun before the middle of November. 
The problem then was to find some way of teach- 
ing the prescribed work effectively in combination 
with the study of the presidential campaign. 

It was necessary to spend the first two weeks of 
the semester on a review of the Civil War, be- 
cause quite a number of our new pupils had not 
covered this work the previous year. 

On Monday of the third week the pupils were 
told that on the day before the presidential elec- 
tion, November second, we would hold an election 
in the voting room, which happens to be in the base- 
ment of our building. They were told that sample 
ballots would be used, election officials would be 
appointed, and the votes would be counted, just as 
these things are done for the real election. We 
then discussed the necessity of an intelligent vote 
and decided to spend the time before November 
first in the study of topics which would make an 
intelligent vote possible. 


II. Problems Relating to the Presidential 
Election Considered 


We decided that we ought to know who is al- 
lowed, legally, to vote, how these voters came to 
be divided into political parties, what these parties 
had accomplished in the past. what they stand for 
at the present time, what kind of men the candi- 
dates are, and what they had accomplished, and, 
as far as possible, the merits in the issues of the 
campaign. It was determined that it would help 
us in getting material for this study, to collect all 
the information we could find, magazine and paper 
articles, pictures, and cartoons, in project books. 
Accordingly the foundation material for these books 
was distributed. 

We began our study by reading and discussing 
in class, Bryce’s chapter in his American Common- 
wealth, on How Public Opinion Rules in America. 
The pupils were especially impressed with his state- 
ment that ‘“‘in the United States public opinion is 
the opinion of the whole nation with little dis- 
tinction of social classes.”’ 


A. The Struggle for Universal Suffrage 


Since public opinion is most effectively expressed 
through the ballot we next took up the story of 
the struggle for the right to vote. We reviewed 
briefly the progress that had been made in Europe, 
especially in England. before our American Revo- 
lution, and the convictions the colonists brought 
with them. We then examined the Constitution to 
see who might vote and found that this question 
was left to the states for settlement. (Art. 1, Sec. 
2.) The pupils were then asked to find out what 
restrictions the states had made at first, and what 
progress toward universal suffrage had been made 
before the Civil War. This information could all 
be obtained in their own text by using the refer- 
ences given in the index. 


1. The Problem of Negro Suffrage 

This brought us, naturally, to the question of 
negro suffrage and the Reconstruction Period. Of 
course, the fifteenth amendment was our starting 
point, but it was easy for the pupils to see that 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments were 
necessary preliminaries. When we were studying 
about the fourteenth amendment we naturally took 
up the Reconstruction Act of 1867. This gave an 
excellent opportunity for a study of the effect of 
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an uneducated, untrained electorate. The results 
of the negro vote in the South made the very best 
possible object lesson. The stories of the Carpet 
Baggers and the Ku Klux Klan were read with un- 
usual interest. In this way we completed a good 
deal of prescribed work and at the same time made 
progress in our preparation for the election. 


2. The Problem of Woman Suffrage 

As a matter of course, the question of woman 
suffrage was brought up through our discussion of 
the negro suffrage. This led to a brief study of 
the struggle for ‘‘woman’s rights.’’ Our own text 
gave a very good discussion of this, and in addition 
the pupils gave special reports on the biographies 
of such women as Susan B. Anthony, Jane Ad- 
dams, Ella Flagg Young, Maud Ballington Booth 
and Anna Gordon. We reached the conclusion that 
the work which the women had accomplished, 
rather than the talking which they had done, was 
responsible for their ultimate victory. 


3. The Problem of Citizenship and 
Naturalization 

Summarizing the work up to this point we found 
that in most states at the present time, all persons 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
States are allowed to vote in the state of which they 
are residents. This brought up the question of 
citizenship and naturalization. Some of the pupils 
in the class whose fathers had recently become 
American citizens told how it had been done and 
brought the booklets which the government dis- 
tributes for study. The questions of which the 
new citizens are required to know the answers were 
a revelation to some of the American born children. 


B. The Formation of Political Parties 

The next problem to be taken up was that of 
political parties. The reasons for having political 
parties, the party organization, and the dangers in 
parties were discussed. 

The origin of political parties in America was 
briefly reviewed, as well as the history of these par- 
ties up to the present day. This history was, of 
necessity, cursory, but even a brief survey showed 
the way in which one party had changed its name, 
how the party principles had been modified by the 
times, how certain parties had died out and other 
parties taken their places, retaining many of the 
same fundamental principles. The children made a 
table of the presidents of the United States, indi- 
cating the party to which each belonged, and also 
to which party he would probably have belonged if 
he had been living today. In this way they dis- 
covered which fundamental principles had been 
most popular in the United States. 

The process by which presidential candidates 
are chosen was brought out through special re- 
ports on the party conventions of last summer. The 
public librarian very kindly codperated with the 
school by putting periodicals on the reading-room 
shelves, where they were readily accessible to the 
children. 

C. The Study of Party Platforms 

These stories of the conventions lead naturally 
to the question of party platforms. Copies of the 
platforms were secured, and the pupils were much 
interested in making comparisons. I think they 
were most interested in contrasting the two plat- 
forms in their attitude toward the Wilson admin- 
istration. This, more than any other one thing, 
served as a lesson in the danger of accepting un- 
questioningly a partisan opinion. 

From the platforms the issues of the campaign 
were discovered. This, of course, led to an ex- 


amination of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
especially Article X. Recent copies of the Current 
Events furnished excellent material. Our time was 
so limited that we could not make as thorough a 
study of the League as we should have liked. We 
plan, however, to continue this study later on, when 
we take up the story of the World War and its 
results. 

Other issues of the campaign were also briefly 
discussed. For several days the class period was 
devoted largely to informal debates on the issues. 


D. The Study of Presidential Candidates 


Then biographies of the candidates were given. 
As far as possible the pupils were led to differen- 
tiate between the important and the unimportant. 
A test question, to be applied to all facts read was, 
“Would this fact or incident indicate in any way 
what kind of a president the candidate would make 
if elected?’’ Material for these reports was drawn 
from current papers and magazines. 


E. The Election 

While this work was being done in class, ar- 
rangements had been completed for the election. 
On the last official registration day, October 26th, 
the pupils were registered. The classified lists were 
made out by class and assembly room instead of by 
street and number. When we voted “affidavits’’ 
were made out for those pupils who were absent on 
registration day. These ‘‘affidavits’’ were properly 
made out and witnessed, but, of course, we did 
not require a sworn statement. 

The county clerk very kindly furnished the sam- 
ple ballots for the election. These ballots were 
carefully studied and the pupils learned how to vote 
a straight ticket and a ‘“‘split’”’ ticket. The reasons 
for ‘“‘scratching’’ the ticket were discussed. The 
electoral college with its duties was explained in 
connection with the presidential ballot and this 
ballot was compared with the state and local 
ballot. 

Those pupils in the class who had done the most 
satisfactory work were appointed as election of- 
ficials—three inspectors of election, two ballot 
clerks and two election clerks. The chairman of 
the election board loaned us a copy of the Election 
Laws so that those appointed as officials could look 
up their exact duties. The economics class co- 
Operated with the history class in the election. 

The city officials failed to set up the election 
booths as early as we had hoped for, so we ob- 
tained permission to have the boys set them up 
temporarily. As each class came down, the pupils 
were checked up with the registration list by the 
election clerks; they received their ballots from 
the ballot clerks; and proceeded to the booths to 
mark the ballots. It was the first time most of 
them had ever seen the election booths, and it 
was most interesting to note, by the expressions 
of surprise, how far the reality must have differed 
from that which they had pictured. In spite of 
the preliminary work several went to the inspec- 
tors of election for instructions. The ballots were 
duly deposited and counted by the inspectors when 
the polls had closed. The returns were very similar 
to the regular election returns, a Republican ‘‘land 
slide.”’ 

The project books were collected for inspection 
on election day and they indicated plainly the work 
which the pupils had done. 

This ended our actual work on the election proj- 
ect but the pupils do not feel that the subject is 
closed. As one boy said, ‘‘Now we will watch to 
see how the Republicans keep the pledges they have 
made.”’ 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


A Baker’s Dozen of Useful Suggestions for the 
Wisconsin Rural Teacher 


By Frank J. Lowrn, Janesville, Wis. 
1. Do You Ask for What You Need? 

In the first place, if you are a wide awake teach- 
er, you ought to want much more than you now 
have in the average rural school. If you do not 
have many desires in the way of books and equip- 
ment, it is an indication that you are lacking in 
both ideas and ideals. If everything is satisfac- 
tory, you are not reading enough, and you are 
not thinking enough. But we will assume that 
you do want more and better blackboards, a clock, 
modern window shades, desk copies of text-books, 
a late map of Europe, a thermometer, some floor- 
dressing, a new reading chart, an up-to-date spell- 
ing book; and now the question is, will you go 
after these things until you get them, or will vou 
sit down and let the members of the board tell you 
they can’t afford it, or give some other reason for 
doing nothing. You will need persistence, cour- 
tesy, diplomacy, in order to win out, but win out 
you must, or you are not a leader. Cultivate 
desires and the power to get them satisfied. 

One successful teacher of long experience told 
the writer that for many years she tolerated an 
abominable old clock, until finally she suggested 
to the children that the money usually wasted on 
foolish or superfluous valentines be used to buy a 
clock. The sum of five dollars was invested, and 
a good time-piece has ever since been a source of 
satisfaction to all concerned. 


2, (fet the Best 

Do you know what is best to buy in the way of 
supplies? If not, send for the catalogues of two 
or three good supply houses and post yourself on 
supplies and equipment. Note also the list which 
appears in the back part of your manual. You 
should not permit the clerk to determine, for ex- 
ample, what kind of erasers or crayon to purchase. 
In most cases he will get a cheap quality, whereas 
you should have the best. Ask for the dustless 
erayon and the noiseless erasers. Suppose they 
do cost twice as much? You need them and should 
have them. If you are not properly informed on 
this subject, you are to that degree less efficient 
as a rural teacher. 


3. Keep a Personal Supply of Writing 
Materials on Hand 

No doubt it often happens that a rural teacher 
fails to send in her report on time or to answer 
an important letter because she lacks paper or 
stamps. It is here suggested that you lay in a 
minimum supply of the necessary materials. Why 
not get a dollar’s worth of stamps and postcards, 
and why not keep on hand at all times a plentiful 
supply of ink, pens and blotters? A young woman 
can be either careless and inefficient in such matters 


or she can be business-like, thrifty and on to her 
job. Which way do you want to be? In this con- 
nection, is there any legitimate reason why you 
should not make up your mind to be prompt in 
all matters of reports, or in answering business 
letters? Incidentally, it is well to remember that 
business qualities will help one to earn a higher 
salary. 


4. What is the Emotional Tone of 
Your School? 

This question is of far-reaching significance be- 
cause the spirit of your school is the biggest thing 
about it. Some teachers do not seem to realize 
this. The teacher has very much to do with de- 
termining the spirit of her school. This emotional 
atmosphere is largely a matter of spiritual con- 
tagion. Some teachers are fault-finding, petulant, 
thin-skinned, irascible, or moody, and their bad 
emotional habits are reflected in the attitudes and 
the conduct of the boys and girls. The tone of the 
school should be a cheerful, optimistic one—a 
tone of successful accomplishment. There needs 
to be a spirit of friendly helpfulness and = co- 
éperation if the work of the school is to be well 
done, and if the pupils are to be trained for whole- 
some and effective citizenship. ‘Teachers will do 
well to analyze their own motives and attitudes 
to discover whether or not they are right or wrong. 





5. Be a Good Housekeeper 

When the supervising teacher arrives at your 
school, what will she find? A young country 
teacher advertises her efficiency or inefficiency by 
the way she keeps house as much as she does by her 
teaching. The writer visited a country school re- 
cently where everything was neat and clean. The 
teacher herself was very tastefully dressed, and 
evidently the children had caught the spirit of 
cleanliness and good order. In some schools the 
front entry-way looks as though it had been struck 
by a cyclone. The drinking fountain and the cups 
are dirty, and the general impression one gets is 
that of neglect. Such a school needs a good 
housecleaning, scrubbing and general straightening 
up. The process may need to be repeated fre- 
quently. 


6. Make Use of Intelligence Tests 

Rural teachers will now have very little dif- 
ficulty in making use of intelligence tests, and 
their value is no longer questioned. The writer 
is not referring here to the standard tests in arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, but rather to that other 
tvpe of test which was used so extensively and 
successfully in selecting young men for service in 
the army and the navy. In one training school in 
Wisconsin general group intelligence testing scales 
have been used for the past three years with a 
high degree of satisfaction. By the use of such 
tests a rural teacher will be able to judge her pupils 
and to classify them with a fair degree of accuracy. 
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For the smaller children in the first three grades 
the tests used do not require reading ability, but 
instead pictures, diagrams, geometric figures are 
used successfully. All the modern tests are based 
on the famous Binet-Simon Intelligence Seale put 
out in 1908. 


7. Don’t Omit the Hot Lunch 

The children in every country school in Wis- 
consin can have something hot to eat at noon. 
The teacher should make use of the many sugges- 
tions and helps now available on this subject. 
Write to the Extension Department of the State 
University, to one of the state normal schools, or 
to your county training school for information. 
Have a mothers’ meeting and present the matter 
at that time. Perhaps some one from the train- 
ing school or one of the supervising teachers will 
be glad to talk to the mothers on such an occasion. 
At any rate, have the hot noon lunch. In spite of 
the fact that the value of a hot lunch is established, 
hundreds of rural schools in Wisconsin do not even 
now, make use of this means to improve the chil- 
dren’s health and energy. The teacher needs to 
make a careful study of the science and the art 
of human nutrition. 


8. Emphasize the Plays and Games 

Every country teacher will be on the right track 
if she supervises the play time. Play is far more 
important than most of us imagine. very day 
there should be definite instruction and training 
in both out-of-door and indoor games. It is now 
easily possible to get an abundance of material— 
both books and equipment—for this important 
matter. The teacher should form the habit .of 
playing with the children. She needs the exercise 
and recreation at recess time and noons as much 
as the children and she will be all the better 
teacher for using time in this way. The writer 
suggests that a good-sized soft play ground ball 
be purchased. It will probably cost about three 
dollars, but it is worth it. The children will get 
a great deal of pleasure out of such a ball. While 
you are waiting to get it, however, make a few 
bean bags. These afford many possibilities and no 
country school should go a week without a supply 
of them. Before the year is over the teacher and 
children should know how to play fifteen to twenty- 
five different games. 

9. Arrange for a Traveling Library 

If you have not had a traveling library in your 
school, you should take immediate steps to secure 
one. Write to the State Library Commission, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and you will receive full di- 
rections as to the method of procedure. You will 
probably be given a choice as to the character of 
the books which will be sent. You should get 
some books which will interest the older people 
of the district as well as the boys and girls. Any 
teacher who encourages the pupils and also the 


older people to read good books is rendering a 
service of the very greatest value. Let us not 
forget that the average person is not a reader; 
i. e., he does not have a taste for reading that will 
induce him of his own free will to read for in- 
formation or for the inspiration there is in it. 
It may be that one of the best things you can 
do this year is to order a traveling library, and 
then to interest old and young in reading the 
books. 
10. Supervise the Study Actwities 

It will be a red-letter day for a country teacher 
when she realizes that the study methods and the 
study habits of her boys and girls are fully as im- 
portant as the work of the so-called recitation, 
particularly if the recitation is the dry-as-dust, 
mechanical, question and answer farce, or the 
weak, uncritical topical performance which lacks 
in standards, purpose, and motive. The teacher 
will do well, then, if she takes plenty of time to 
direct the study-lesson. Whole periods used for 
the purpose of teaching boys and girls how to 
master paragraphs and how to organize them into 
related wholes will be time well spent. Some 
teachers become the slaves of their programs and 
they hurry on from one exercise to the next with- 
out thought and without genuine development of 
the child’s power to think to organize subject 
matter, or to express himself clearly and concisely. 


11. Vary Your Teaching Processes 

A young teacher will do well to keep in mind 
that there are various types of teaching, such as 
the drill lesson, the review lesson, the lesson for 
appreciation, the development lesson, the memori 
zation-thorough-thinking lesson, and the study- 
recitation. If the young teacher will discriminate 
sharply between teaching, drilling, and testing, 
she will find that her work will be done more in 
telligently and more effectively. Some questions 
are used for teaching purposes and are best if 
logical in order, stimulating, and productive of 
thought, while testing questions are searching in 
character and are not suggestive. No doubt the 
two types of lessons which are over-done by the 
young teacher are the testing and drilling lessons, 
especially when the latter is of the mere mechanical 
sort, as it often is. If repetition were always al 
fentive repetition, much better results would be 
secured, 

12. Do You Take Note of Individual 
Differences? 

Watch out that you do not herd children to- 
gether into classes without thought of their native 
capacities and their wide differences in individual 
abilities. The graded system has been productive 
of much evil. Our pedagogical atmosphere is now 
becoming charged with the idea that while children 
are alike in many respects, they also differ very 
much in their power to respond to the require 
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ments of the curriculum. In your rural school you 
will have the bright, the dull, and the medium 
types of children. Do you recognize these groups 
in your teaching and do you adapt your teaching 
to the needs of the individual? This is a very 
vital and a very searching question. You ¢an now 
find books which will assist you very much in mak- 
ing a diagnosis of the situation in your school. 
Some of these books are on the state reading cir- 
cle list. 
13. Make Use of Problems and Projects 


Any sensible rural teacher can make use of 
problems and projects without going off on a tan- 
gent and thus make herself ridiculous. The writer 
is of the opinion that every good teacher has al- 
ways made use of problems and projects though 
unconscious of set purpose to do so, and certainly 
without acquaintance with the modern terminol- 
ogy. “The problem is used to appeal to and to 
develop the child’s thought.” “It is more im- 
portant that a child learn to think than that he 
memorize subject-matter.” “The project may be 
defined in relation to the problem as something 
which the child is interested in doing and which 
may involve thinking, but need not always do so.” 
Why not try out such projects as the following in 
vour country school? (1) The Hot Lunch, (2) 
A School Paper, (3) A General Housecleaning, 
(4) A Social Survey of the District, (5) Collect- 
ing, Judging, and Testing Seed Corn, (6) Test- 
ing Milk, (7) Making an Inventory of All School 
Property, (8) Making the Election Real to the 
Children by Pictures, Ballots, ete., (9) Learning 
the Trees of the District, (10) A Sehool Program. 


CHRISTMAS IN STORY, SONG, AND TABLEAU 
Miss Mina HeENpRICKSON, 
Principal Primary Department State Normal 
School, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Part I 
First Grade 
Song—Santa Claus is Coming.** 
Song—Jolly Old Santa Claus.** 
Song—Christmas Bells.* 
Concert recitation with motions. 
The Night Before Christmas. 
Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse;! , 


The stockings were hung by the chimney with care? 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 


The children were nestled all snug in their beds,’ 
While visions of sugar plums danced in their heads; 
And mamma in her kerchief and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap. 


When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter.4 
Away to the window I flew like a flash 5 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash.é 


When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh,? and eight tiny reindeer,’ 


With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by 
name; 


“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! and 
Vixen!9 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen!10 

To the top of the porch!11 to the top of the wall!12 


Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 


So up to the house top the coursers they flew, 
With a sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas, too. 


And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof.12 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 


He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his 
foot,14 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back,15 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 


His eyes—how they twinkled! 
merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the 
snow.16 


his dimples how 


The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath;17 
He had a broad face!8 and a little round belly,19 
That shook when he laughed, like a bowlful of jelly. 


He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye?! and a twist of his head,22 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then turned with a 
jerk, ; 

And laying his finger aside of his nose,23 

And giving a nod,24 up the chimney he rose.25 


He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 


whistle,26 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.”’ 


Motions : 
1. Point or shake forefinger at audience. 
2. Hold hands up, fingers down to represent 
stockings. 
3. Fold hands on right shoulder, rest head on 
hands, eyes closed. 
4. Give slight spring as feeling indicates. 
5. Motion toward window. 
6. Motion with both hands and throw up win- 
dow. 
7. Stretch hands out to show how small. 
8. Hold up eight fingers. 
9. Express action here; emphasize “now.” 
10. Express action here; emphasize “On.” 
11. Right hand shoulder high. 
12. Right hand head high. 
13. Let feet prance then paw. 
14. Hands move from head to toe. 
15. Throw hands over right shoulder. 
16. Draw hands through imaginary beard. 
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iv. Make circle around head. 

18. Hands express broadness of cheeks. 
19. Hands express roundness. 

20. Shake and laugh. 

21. Wink eye. 

22. Twist head. 

23. Lay fore finger of right hand against right 

side of nose. 

24. Give nod. 

25. Both hands motion upward. 

26. Children whistle. 

Song—Christmas* ALL 
**Churchill-Grindell Song Book II. 

*Churchill-Grindell Song Book ITT. 


Part IT 
Second and Third Grades 
Spirit of Christmas—I am the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. If you get me into your hearts at the 

Christmas season, you will. have the Christmas 

spirit throughout the whole year. The Christ 

Child came to bring peace and good will to all 

people, that is why, in all Christmas lands the 

story of the Christ Child is told in the same way 
at Christmas time. 

But the play part of Christmas is celebrated in 
different ways in some parts of our own country 
and in many other countries. I should like to 
take you into an American home first and give 
you a glimpse of the happy children on Christ- 
mas eve. 

Tableau I. 

Stage setting—a living room in an American 
home, fireplace at center rear, table, chairs, 
and other furniture grouped about to look 
cozy and homelike. 

Spirit of Christmas enters— 

The jolliest, happiest season of the whole 
year in America is the Christmas season, be- 
cause it is the time when we may all share our 
happiness with those around us by a kindly, 
cheery word, a thoughtful act or a loving 
gift. Then, too, it is the children’s happiest 
time, for their devoted friend Santa Claus 
comes to visit them on Christmas eve. 

Exit. 

Children dressed in night gowns, pajamas, 
and night caps run in chattering excitedly 
and hang their stockings from the mantel 
piece. 

Mother enters and gives to each child a 
small lighted candle. Children place candles 
in window to light the Christ Child on his 
way. Then all join reverently in singing: 

Ii Came Upon the Midnight Clear, or, 
Shine Out, O Blessed Star, or, O, Little 
Town of Bethlehem. 

Then children scamper off to bed. 

Tableau II. Christmas Morning. 

Stage setting—same as Tableau I, with Christ- 

mas tree added. 


Children troop in laughing and shouting 
“Merry Christmas,” run to stockings and sit 
down on the floor near the tree to see what 
Santa Claus has left. Then join hands, 
dance around tree, and sing—Santa Claus 
Land. Churchill-Grindell Book 4, P. 11. 

Children take stockings and scamper off. 

Tableau ITT. 
Stage setting—Street Scene in England. 
Spirit of Christmas— 

In England the children form a procession 
and march through the villages and towns 
singing Christmas Carols. 

Exit. 

Children (any number) dressed for out-of 
doors form in line and as they come onto the 
stage are singing—“God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen.” March around stage and as last 
verse is sung go out. 

Tableau IV. Christmas Eve in Australia. 
Stage setting—street scene—trees and beautiful 
flowers to represent summer or the warm cli- 
mate of Australia. 
Spirit of Christmas— 

In the sunny clime of Australia Christmas 
seems more like our Fourth of July, as you 
will see when we peep at the boys and girls 
there. 

Exit. 

Boys and girls come onto stage blowing 
horns and trumpets and shooting toy pistols, 
caps, and snappers. 

Tableau V. Holland. 
Stage setting—Home scene, same as in Tableau 
} & 
Spirit of Christmas— 

The children of Holland do not hang up 
their stockings, but instead, they put their 
wooden shoes by the fireplace to be filled by 
St. Nicholas. They are very careful to find 
a fine, fat carrot, or a bunch of good hay to 
put into the shoes, so that when St. Nicholas 
comes on Christmas Eve, driving his snow- 
white horse, to leave their gifts, he will find 
something good for his own fiery horse to eat. 

Exit. 

Boys and girls dressed in Duteh costumes 
softly steal in and put their wooden shoes, 
filled with hay or carrots, on the hearth, and 
as quietly steal away. 

Tableau VI. Norway and Sweden. 
Stage setting—Yard scene—a 
bushes, long pole. 
Spirit of Christmas- 

The people of Norway and Sweden are 
noted for their hospitality, but at Christmas 
time they are particularly kind and thought- 
ful of the birds and farm animals. Two or 
three days before Christmas, cart loads of 
sheaves of oats are brought into town and 
the father or head of every family, rich or 


house, trees, 
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poor, buy the sheaves. On Christmas Eve 
some tie the sheaves to the trees or bushes, 
others fasten them onto the roof of the house, 
and still others tie a large sheaf to the end 
of a long pole and set it up in the yard. 
These are all for the birds. 

Exit. 

Children dressed in Norwegian or Swedish 
costume troop onto stage carrving sheaves of 
oats, which they fasten to trees, bushes, roof 
and pole; they leave stage calling, “Yule- 
tide greetings to our birds.” 

Tableau VIT. 
Stage setting—Christmas tree in center at rear. 

Spirit of Christmas in center of stage. 
The various groups of children rush in form- 
ing a circle about him. When all are in he 
joins them in singing—The Christmas Story. 
Churchill-Grindell Book IV. 

Curtain. 
Costumes 
Norwegian and Swedish. 
Girls—White waist. 
Red skirt. 
Long black apron with bands of red, 


yellow, and bright green on it. 
Pointed red cap. 


Boys—Short trousers. 
Long straight coat. 
Soft round hat. 
Holland. 
Girls—Plain, short waisted dress of any figured 
calico, with full, long skirt. 

Long white apron. 

White Dutch cap. 

Wooden shoes. Shoes may be made of 
cardboard and painted to look like 
wood. 

Boys—-Plain waist. 

Colored vest. 

Long baggy trousers. 

Round turban-like cap. 

Wooden shoes. 

English. 

Ordinary out-door wraps—coat. hood, mittens. 
American. 

Girls—Nightgowns. 


Night caps. 
White stockings. 
Boys—Pajamas. 
Stockings. 
Australia. 
Girls—Ordinary dress with short, full sleeves. 
Large hat, tied with streamers under chin. 
Boys—Red jacket. 
Black tie. 
Blue trousers—short. 
High top boots. 


References for Songs 

Churchill-Grindell Books. Churchill-Grindell 
Company, Platteville, Wisconsin. 

Hark the Herald Angels Sing. Christmas Carol 
or It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. One Hundred 
One Best Songs. The Cable Co., Cable Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Child Song Book. Howliston. 

Bethlehem or O, Little Town of Bethlehem. Re- 


vised Episcopal Hymnal. Songs of the Nations. 
The Methodist Hymnal. 

God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen. Ten Traditional 
Carols for Christmas. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Popular Educator, De- 
cember, 1911. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, 
December, 1919. 

Shine Out O Blessed Star. 
Note: All book rights reserved. 





A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING CONTIN- 
UED FROM NOVEMBER 


Second Grade 


feed found goes 
feet four going 
fell fourth gone 
fence freeze God 
few fresh gold 
fill from good 
find front got 
fine full grass 
first ‘game great 
five garden green 
fix get ground 
flower getting grow 
fly girl had 
fowl give half 
foot Zo 

Third Grade 
Friday heavy inquire 
free heart intend 
fun herself ink 
fur hit iron 
friend hold island 
fruit hole its 
gate hoarse jail 
gave honest June 
glad honey July 
good-by hope just 
grade hog ‘kill 
grain hour kitchen 
grocery hundred knee 
hall inch knock 
hay inform know 

Fourth Grade 
I'll isn’t Indian 
I’m I’ve inside 
I'd idea itself 
inclose important Jan. 
joy leather loving 
jar leader labor 
justice lived lawn 
kept longer life 
kid longest light 
kinder lace lying 
kindly lift line 
length list linen 
living luck lonesome 
laid less Mrs. 
law limb madam 

Fifth Grade 
finger field force 
firm fertile frame 
folks fifty froze 
forest forgive fare 
frightened fresh fault 
floated folder fee 
favor frost fitted 
fancy fully gentle 
fasten factor guest 
fairy foolish gather 














oe 


gained 
granted 
grove 
gas 
germ 


firm 
fourteen 
fern 
forgotten 
forced 
finally 
foreign 
freight 
further 
future 
grief 
guilty 

gift 

grant 
garment 
grandfather 
geography 
grown 
garage 
German 


enroll 
entertainment 
excess 
expensive 
establish 
examined 
extensive 
flight 
formerly 
fatigue 
feature 
fatiguing 
fortune 
foundation 
fuel 
furnished 
flavor 
favorable 
friendship 
federal 


forwarding 
fashionable 
fabric 
guarantee 
grease 

grippe 
guaranteed 
geometry 
generous 
hippopotamus 
hallelujah 
hominy 
hastily 
honorable 
inflammable 
icicle 
individual 
intelligent 
inconvenience 
isn’t 


Real glory 
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gown 
grind 
grit 
grew 
gland 


Sixth Grade 


group 
ghost 
growth 
general 
genuine 
glorious 
human 
holiday 
heavy 
handle 
harvest 
habit 
hence 
helpful 
haste 
inspect 
imprison 
injure 
improve 
imagine 


Seventh Grade 
federation 
funeral 
figuring 
frequently 
grateful 
gallows 
gallon 
gasoline 
graduation 
gratitude 
gymnasium 
handful 
hymn 
heir 
Hallowe’en 
hereafter 
homestead 
household 
hardware 
headache 


Kighth Grade 
ingredients 
inferior 
inquiries 
installment 
improvement 
immense 
inducement 
institute 
inasmuch 
inclosing 
include 
indicate 
income 
instance 
instant 
intention 
internal 
international 
introduce 
introduction 


glove 
graze 
grip 

gravy 
gentleman 


immediately 
important 
impossible 
innocent 
item 
jewel 
judge 
janitor 
kept 

least 

local 
luncheon 
lining 
laughter 
ledge 

lose 
locate 
location 
lecture 
latter 


housekeeping 
headquarters 
hesitate 
hustling 
honor 
ignorance 
isthmus 
impossible 
immediately 
individual 
illustrated 
illustrating 
illustration 
ideal 
instruct 
inviting 
industry 
insist 
inspector 
issue 


invoice 
insurance 
identify 
impression 
jardiniere 
lieutenant 
liquor 
leisure 
leopard 
legislation 
librarian 
literature 
label 

legal 
literary 
maneuver 
miscellaneous 
morsel 
musician 


Springs from the quiet conquest of ourselves 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the first slave. 


~—Thomson. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SECOND GRADE READING 
Based on Standardized Tests 
By Ernet Green, Milwaukee State Normal. 
Record of Achievement Examination in Reading— 
Haggerty 


Reading Text, Sigma I and Primer Scale Intelli- 
gence Tests 


(Note. These tests were given Sept. 16-17) 
Age Pupils Ability 
Reading Test I Y’rs Score 
Reading Test II Months Grade 
Intelligence Test Score Ability 
No. of Grade Score 
1 8 aa 15 3 6 2 71 
2 6 9 15 3 12 3 74 
3 7 3 17 3 5 1 68 
4 8 8 1 12 3 55 
5 7 aaa 15 3 2 1 7 
6 7 6 14 3 12 3 86 
( 6 19 3 14 3 7 
8 6 6 7 1 2 1 76 
9 8 4 14 2 5 1 66 
10 7 3 15 3 7 2 68 
11 7 os 17 3 yj 2 80 
12 6 10 2 4 1 ‘ 69 
13 7 11 2 4 1 74 
14 8 17 3 9 2 82 
15 7 ae 18 3 e 2 71 
16 e 6 20 4 5 2 68 
1 t 10 20 4 14 3 91 
18 7 es 6 1 0 1 76 
19 8 4 14 2 8 2 81 
20 a 8 8 1 4 1 77 
21 7 10 5 1 3 1 79 
22 7 4 10 2 3 1 65 
23 6 9 4 1 4 1 58 
24 7 4 11 2 8 2 81 
25 7 6 15 3 2 1 83 
26 6 8 9 2 0 1 71 
27 7 4 4 1 1 1 64 
28 7 5 7 1 3 2 72 
29 7 4 19 2 4 1 59 
30 7 te 6 1 4 1 58 
31 7 3 15 3 7 2 76 
32 7 4 11 2 a 2 68 
33 6 7 9 2 4 1 69 
34 t 4 14 2 8 2 80 
35 6 10 13 2 i 2 79 
36 6 11 14 2 8 2 80 


1. A basis for class division. 

(Note—It is necessary under present manage- 
ment to divide the second grade into two sections. ) 

A. All pupils who ranked above second grade 
in reading achievement in test one or two were 
placed in class one. There were twelve. With 
these were placed six others ranking next in read- 
ing ability. 

B. Those pupils who made a score of first 
grade in reading achievement in test one or two 
were placed in class two. There were eleven. With 
these were placed the remaining pupils all of whom, 
of course, ranked second grade in reading ability. 
2. Effect on aim, method and material. 

The reading aim in general is to develop fluency 
and intelligent interpretation. Fluency is deter- 
mined by the rate and span of recognition, and 
the rate and span of recognition are largely deter- 
mined by the child’s ability to work out words 
phonetically. Intelligent interpretation is secured 
through the formation of certain habits. These 
habits are: The habit of skill in using the me- 
chanics of reading to the end of thought getting: 
the habit of scanning rapidly and effectively to 
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get needed information; the habit of following up 
lines of interest and the habit of reading for en- 
joyment. 

Now, because of our present classification made 
on the basis of standard tests, we are able to pro- 
vide the kind of teaching best adapted to each 
group. To illustrate: One of the urgent needs 
of nearly all in class two is definite work in 
phonics, while the pupils of class one rarely need 
help in working out a word. Again, class one is 
now able to do rather independent work in siJent 
reading when the right sort of material is chosen, 
while the reading in class two needs to be con- 
stantly supervised until the right reading habits 
are more permanently established. 

3. <A basis for individual study. 

Such questions as the following are of interest: 

Why did pupils, number twenty-six and number 
eighteen, rank so low in reading when they rank 
far above the average in intelligence? 

Can we make the second grade reading course 
sufficiently rich for pupil number seventeen, who 
ranks even above the third grade in reading abil- 
ity, and make a score of ninety-one in intelligence? 

Can we discover the reason why pupil twenty- 
three ranks extremely low in both reading and 
intelligence? 

Results of the Tests 

1. These tests helped to reveal at the very be- 
ginning of school that we have a strong second 
grade class, both in reading ability and_ intelli- 
gence. 

2. They formed a comparatively accurate basis 
for grouping the pupils into two divisions. After 
a month of teaching only two changes have been 
made in our class divisions. 

3. They suggested certain problems relating to 
individuals which are proving to be of great im- 
portance. 

WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
Supr. Joun Drxon, Columbus 

[Teachers, principals and superintendents from 
thirty-two states submitted essays on Why I Like 
Teaching in the contest conducted among summer 
school students by the Institute for Public Service, 
New York City. Supt. John Dixon of Columbus, 
Wisconsin, summer school student at the University 
of Wisconsin, won the first prize of $25 His essay 
follows. Editor.] 


because | like bovs and girls, 
hecause I delight in having them about me, in 
talking with them, working with them, playing 
with them, and in possessing their confidence and 
affection. 


I like teaching 


I like teaching because the teacher works in an 
atmosphere of idealism, dealing with mind and 
heart, with ideas and ideals. 

[ like teaching because of the large freedom it 
gives. There is abundance of room for original 
planning and initiative in the conduct of the work 
itself, and an unusual time margin of evenings, 
week-ends, and vacations in which to extend one’s 
interests, personal and professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher 
to learner in whatever capacity is one of the most 
interesting and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a 
minimum of drudgery. Its day is not too long, 
and is so broken by intermissions, and so varied in 
its schedule of duties as to exclude undue weari- 
ness or monotony. The program of each school 
day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and im- 
provement. The teacher is in daily contact with 
books, magazines, libraries, and all of the most 
vital forces of thought and leadership, socia] and 
edueational. It is work that stimulates ambition, 
and enhances personal worth. There is no greater 
developer of character to be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of positions 
and interests, extending from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, covering every section where schools are 
maintained, and embracing every variety of effort 
whether academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural or professional. 

There is no work in which men and women en- 
gage which directly and fundamentally 
serves society and the state. ‘Teaching is the big- 
gest and best profession in the nation because it 
creates and moulds the nation’s citizenship. It is 
the very foundation and mainstay of the national 
life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming 
into its own. From now on, the teacher will be 
adequately paid, and accorded the place which is 
rightfully his in the public regard. 

The TRUE TEACHER is, and may well be, 
proud of the title, for his work is akin to that of 
the Master Builder, the creation of a temple not 
made with hands. 


more 


GREEN COUNTY BULLETIN 
One student wrote on an examination paper that 
“Hawthorne went out and spent a year at Brook 
Farm milking cows and other things.” 
One man in Green county said: ‘‘My daughter 


took some carbolic acid by mistake, but I gave her 
an anecdote and she got well again.” 
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COMMENTS ON THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
AT MILWAUKEE 


Perhaps the least said about the sixty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
siation at Milwaukee the first week in November, 
the better it will be for the reputation of the teach- 
ing profession of this state—but history must 
record the facts. 

Those responsible for the program evidently set 
out to do three big things: 


1. Reorganization 


The so-called committee of one hundred and 
thirteen teachers, consisting of representatives 
from the different “classes” of teachers of the state, 
was selected by the executive committee of the 
association and asked to meet at Milwaukee, on 
Wednesday preceding the opening day, to decide 
upon a plan of reorganization. 

They met. All day long and far into the even- 
ing the up-state teachers contested with the Mil- 
waukee group for supremacy. ‘Two plans were dis- 
eussed. The final result was an agreement upon 
a hastily constructed program, which later, when 
it went to the main association, was laid over for 
one vear. A committee of ten has been named 
to study the problem during the coming year and 
report back to the association in 1921. 

Fizzle No. 1. 


” 


2. The Cary-Fitzpatrick “Fire Works 
It was heralded far ahead of the meeting that on 
Friday evening the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education would furnish the teachers in at- 
tendance some real intellectual “fire works.” Béth 
were there, but the superintendent refused to fight. 
There were no fire works; just a common place, 
lady-like discussion of whether or not, as a result 
of the Ayres report, Wisconsin should re-organize 
and re-energize its educational program. The 
combatants had met at three district conventions 
before the Milwaukee event. Fitzpatrick landed 
heavily, but Cary failed to come back. 
Fizzle No. 2. 
3. A State-Wide Survey 


Almost at the eleventh hour preceding the con 


vention some fertile brain conceived the idea of 
having a state-wide survey of the Wisconsin edu- 
cational system. Circulars were sent out, and an 
array of talent commandeered to discuss the great 
question—but there was nothing doing. No one 
could be found who favored a state-wide survey. 
Those familiar with ‘‘surveys” in Wisconsin, espe- 
cially with those of the university and normal 
schools, of not so very long ago, are firmly of the 
belief that until Wisconsin has fully recovered 
from the Allen and Farmer invasions, it will not 
he feasible to repeat the crime. 
Fizzle No. 3. 


The Meeting in General 

While there were bright spots in the program, 
Wisconsin educators who have followed the asso- 
ciation for many years pronounced this one the 
big failure of the last three decades. Unfortu 
nately the presiding officer was a little shy in 
parliamentary knowledge; the location of some of 
the sectional meetings was not properly made; 
and many speakers scheduled for appearance failed 
to meet their engagements. 

When the Dean of the normal school presidents 
of this state and also Wisconsin manager of the 





SUPT. B. E. McCORMICK, LaCrosse 
President-Elect Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


N. Kk. A. arose to speak on the subject of affilia- 
tion with the National Edueation Association, he 
had searcely gotten under way before he was in- 
terrupted and told in many words to be brief. 
At the same time the paid attorney of a Milwaukee 
group of teachers which was opposing affiliation 
with the N. E. A., was allowed to speak time and 
again upon the same subject. 

The above are only incidents—and a few of the 
many—which tell the story of disappointment to 
the 7,000 or more teachers in attendance. 

The Election 

The reaction from the election of a year ago 
brought out a big vote, especially from the up- 
state teachers. 

The Milwaukee group again put up a ticket; and 
advertised it on cards distributed to the faithful. 
Their candidate for president was not consulted 
in the matter and refused to serve- if elected. 
The name of their candidate for member of the 
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executive committee was not only misspelled, but a 
sister of the intended was presented instead of 
the real one. Supt B. E. McCormick of the La- 
Crosse schools was elected president on the primary 
ballot, and Miss Lillian McCormick of Superior 
finally won out for the executive committee. 

The mad rush of the Milwaukee group to elect 
their candidates turned the convention into a po- 
litical contest that over-shadowed all the great 
professional questions which were up for consid- 
eration during the three days of the meeting. 

Prin. J. H. MeNeel of the Beloit high schoel, 
who was the “straw” candidate of the Milwaukee 
group, deserves to be set right before the educators 
of Wisconsin. Mr. MeNeel was not a candidate 
for the presidency, was never consulted in advance 
regarding the matter, and declared before the bal- 
lot was counted, that he would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, serve if elected. He resents being 
made a “goat” of, and rightly so. 

The Remedy Proposed 

Classroom teachers and superintendents gener- 
ally from up-state did not hesitate in demanding 
that no more meetings of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association be held in the city of Milwaukee. To 
the credit of many Milwaukee teachers, let it be 
said, that all are not in sympathy with the methods 
of a certain “group” which, under a definite or- 
ganization, considers itself obligated to name all 
the officers and shape all the educational policies 
of the state. This is easily accomplished through 
their local residence and accessibility to the meet- 
ings. The teachers outside of the metropolis are 
about ready to withdraw and organize an inde- 
pendent association which will take care of the up- 
state educational affairs and leave the members of 
the Milwaukee group to have their own sweet way 
in the city. Eau Claire, Madison, and Oshkosh 
have been mentioned as favorable points for future 
meetings. The first named has already extended a 
hearty invitation for the 1921 meeting. 

ELECTION OF A STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

Every four years Wisconsin goes through the 
ordeal of electing a state superintendent of public 
instruction. The present term of State Superin- 
tendent Cary expires July Ist next, and the elec- 
tion occurs on the first Tuesday of next April. 

While rumors are afloat that several candidates 
are thinking of making the race with Mr. Cary, 
no one as yet seems to have formally announced 
himself. 

With this big job paying only $5,000 a year, it 
does not look very attractive. All the normal 
school presidents are at present receiving this sal- 
ary, with good prospects of a steady increase ; 
while the city superintendents of Milwaukee, 
Madison, and La Crosse, are over this figure now. 


He that lags behind in a road where many are 
driving, always will be in a cloud of dust. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND 

The condition of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
is of vital interest to all Wisconsin teachers. The 
legislature at its last session, as the result of a 
brief investigation of the condition of the fund, 
passed a law providing that during the period end- 
ing June 30th, 1921, no new retirement annuities 
should be granted and that all annuities previously 
granted should be reduced to 85% of the amount 
granted. 

The situation thus brought about makes it al- 
most inevitable that the legislature at its forthcom- 
ing session, take further action in regard to the 
fund. At the last session, a joint committee, con- 
sisting of Senators Antone Kuckuk, Chairman, and 
George B. Skogmo, Assemblymen Riley S. Young, 
Speaker, and John T. Williams and R. M. Hanson, 
were appointed, with instructions to make a thor- 
ough study of the whole problem of teachers’ re- 
tirement and to report at the next session. The 
legislative committee has retained as counsel, Mr. 
Herman L. Ekern of Madison, who was formerly 
Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Charles IK. Brooks of Madison, formerly Profes- 
sor of Insurance in the University of California. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
its 1919 annual meeting, also appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the whole question as repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of the state. his com- 
mittee consisted of Supt. M. N. Maelver of Osh 
kosh, Miss Elizabeth Herfurth of Madison, Supt. 
Mary LD. Bradford of Kenosha, Supt. B. E. Me 
Cormick of La Crosse, and Miss Mary O'Keefe of 
Madison. 

The legislative committee, working in codpera- 
tion with the committee of the teachers’ associa- 
tion, has made an exhaustive study, both of the 
operation of the Wisconsin law and of the finan- 
cial condition of the fund and also of the teachers’ 
retirement laws and funds of other states. 

The investigation of the committee has been 
based upon the actual experience of the Wisconsin 
fund. It has shown that the present law cannot 
be expected to work satisfactorily for more than 
a brief period. The reduction of annuities to 85% 
is shown to be quite inadequate and it is clear that 
a very much greater reduction of annuities must be 
made unless additional sources‘of income for the 
fund can be provided. The investigation has also 
shown that when the law was established no ade- 
quate financial provision was made for the annui- 
ties which became payable on account of services 
rendered prior to the establishment of the fund. 
The result has been that if the annuities which 
have already been granted are to be paid in full, 
the entire present assets of the fund which amount 
to $700,000, together with all of the money to be 
appropriated by the state during the next thirty- 
six years will be required for the purpose. ‘The 
result of this is, of course, that the teachers now in 


—— 
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service will receive no assistance from the state 
appropriation during that period. 

The investigation of the committee has also 
shown that the State of Wisconsin lags far behind 
many other states in the liberality with which it 
supports its teachers’ retirement fund. New York 
City, and Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Vermont, assume ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of all annuities to 
be granted on account of future service; and in 
addition, make separate financial provision for 
bearing the accrued liabilities for pensions on ac- 
count of prior service. Relatively, Wisconsin gives 
only one-fifth of the support which these other 
states provide. 

An analysis of the present Wisconsin law indi- 
cates that it embodies the following principles: 

I. It is the duty of the state to deal with the 
problems of disability and superannuation among 
teachers in the public schools. 

II. The cost of providing for retirement must 
be divided between the state and the teachers. 

111. ‘The teachers who have grown old in sery- 
ice should be adequately provided for, although 
their service was rendered prior to the establish- 
ment of a retirement fund. 

IV. Membership in the fund should be made a 
condition of employment in the service. 

V. Conditions of retirement should be elastic 
to meet all possible individual circumstances and 
should give greater benefits to those who render 
longer service. 

VI. Teachers who are separated from the serv- 
ice have rights which must be recognized. 

VII. Compulsory contributions entitle mem- 
bers to representation in management. ; 

The desirability of the principles stated has not 
been questioned. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that these principles are now embodied in the fun- 
damental statutory policy of the state. It is plain 
that these principles are in accord with the gen- 
eral trend of educational and economic thought 
throughout the United States. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund has been criti- 
cized particularly because of the forfeiture of one- 


half of the contributions of the teacher on the re- . 


fund to her of contributions on withdrawal from 
service. The fund has also been criticized be- 
cause of failure to make sufficient financial pro- 
visions for the benefits provided ; also for the pro- 
visions for pro-rating or scaling benefits in order 
to make good any deficiency. The action of the 
last legislature in providing for a reduction of the 
benefits to 85% of those provided has also been 
severely criticized. Other features of the plan 
have met with criticism. It is believed that none 
of the objections to the present plan is insuperable 
and that it is quite practicable to revise the present 
plan to produce an entirely workable and satis- 
factory one. 

During the week beginning November 15th, the 


legislative committee, accompanied by the com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association, and by 
J. A. Merrill of Superior, as representative of the 
normal school teachers, and Professor E. B. Skin- 
ner, representing the faculty of the state univer- 
sity, has held public hearings at Superior, Eau 
Claire, Oshkosh, Milwaukee and Madison. No 
plan has yet been drafted by the committee. The 
purpose of the hearings was to secure from _per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the school from 
the point of view of teachers, administrators or 
the public, whatever suggestions or information 
they might care to give which would assist the 
committee in formulating its recommendation to 
the legislature. 

The recommendations of the committee will be 
announced later. 


ARRANGEMENTS BEING COMPLETED FOR 
THE ATLANTIC CITY TRIP 

Nearly all the arrangements for the trip to the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. K. A. at Atlantic City the last of next Feb- 
ruary have been completed, and very shortly a cir- 
cular will be issued giving details as to hotel rates 
and railroad accommodations. 

The Shoreham Hotel, on Virginia Avenue, very 
close to the beach, has been selected, after con- 
siderable investigation, as the headquarters for the 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan delegations. 
All Atlantic City hotels are conducted on the 
American plan. The rates at the Shoreham vary 
from $4.50 to $6.00 per day per person. The 
Shoreham is only a few blocks on the board walk 
from the steel pier where all the meetings of the 
association will be held. he Shoreham is a mod- 
erately priced house, and, as present hotel rates 
go, Wisconsin teachers will find this place within 
their financial reach. 

Arrangements are not yet complete with the 
railroads. The party will probably leave Chicago 
on Saturday afternoon, February 26th, about five 
o'clock, arriving in Atlantic City the next after- 
noon at five o’clock, eastern time. As_ planned 
now the return trip will include Washington, D. 
C., and all day in that city on March 4th for 
the inauguration ceremonies. The train will leave 
Atlantic City Thursday evening, reach Washing- 
ton the next morning, and leave Washington in the 
evening of the same day; reach Chicago Saturday 
afternoon, March 5th, four o’clock. 

It will be noted that the days of the week 
for the meeting are different than in the past. 
All meetings will begin promptly on Monday 
morning, closing Thursday night. 

Those going in this party are expected to pur- 
chase the round trip ticket, going and coming with 
the organized party. Probably the lowa delegation 
will join us in this trip. 

If the railroads grant the one and one-third 
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round trip fare, the cost from Chicago to Atlantic 

City and return, including rail transportation and 

berths, will be in the neighborhood of $70.00. 
Further details later. 


DEATH OF MISS NELLIE MINEHAN 


On ‘Tuesday, November 9, 1920, there passed 
away in Milwaukee one of the most notable charac- 
ters in the history of that city’s schools. 

Miss Nellie Minehan was a member of Mil- 
waukee’s teaching force for thirty-four years, and 
at the time of her death was principal of the Wal- 
nut street school. 

Miss Minehan was one of those characters in the 
educational development of Wisconsin which 
stands out clearly above the average in the teaching 
profession, Possessed of a most pleasing person- 
ality, kindly in nature, devoted intensely to the 
cause of the grade teacher, loyal always to the in 
terests she represented, her loss is one greatly to 
be mourned. It was Miss Minehan who brought 
about largely, through her untiring efforts, the 
passage of the teachers’ pension law for Milwau- 
kee teachers. For years she was president of the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, and also a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Wisconsin 'Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Last year Miss Minehan’s failing health com- 
pelled her to give up her school work. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOYS IMPOSE THEIR OWN 

PUNISHMENT 

The sixteen high school boys who twice broke 
into the high school building at Nenosha, and who 
destroved and mutilated property to a serious de- 
gree escaped being haled into municipal court by 
formulating a plan for their own punishment that 
has proven acceptable to the Kenosha board of 
education. 

This plan provides not only for the payment of 
damages, but it also arranges for self-imposed sen- 
tences that deprive the culprits of certain liber- 
ties heretofore enjoyed by them as members of the 
student body. It is believed that these boys are 
now fully aware of the seriousness of their of- 
fense, and so far as they are concerned, at least, 
Kenosha citizens may rest assured that there will 


be no further acts of vandalism to blacken the 
record of the Kenosha high school. 
A SALARY COMPARISON IN TWO OF THE 


SMALLER CITIES OF THE STATE 
Below is presented a comparison of the present 
salaries paid to teachers in the cities of Reedsburg 
and Burlington, this state. These two cities are 
selected because they are of about the same size, 
represent agricultural districts, and about the 
same conditions obtain in both. Possibly Burling- 
ton is a little larger in population. It has a few 

more teachers employed in its public schools. 
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The great discrepancy between the salaries paid 
by these two cities calls attention to the necessity 
of an adjustment of teachers’ wages. The Bur- 
lington scale is much nearer to the average wage 
being paid in the state today than is the Reeds- 
burg scale. In one or two items, it will be noticed 
that Burlington pays less than Reedsburg. The 
greatest contrast is in the grades, where Burlington 
has a minimum of $1,100 and Reedsburg $900. 

The first grade teacher in Reedsburg receiving 
$1,250 is known as the model teacher, which calls 
for a higher grade of work than the handling of a 
straight grade only. Eliminating this, it will be 
seen that the Burlington minimum salary for the 
grades is higher than the maximum for Reedsburg. 

Here are the figures: 

Grade or Subject 


Reedsburg Burlington 


Superintendent ....... $3,100.00 $3,500.00 
Domestic Science ..... 1,200.00 1,800.00 
Domestic Science ..... 1,200.00 
a 1,250.00 1,687.50 
Mathematics ......... 1,400.00 1,350.00 
SEN Ss cick enw ae ws 1,080.00 1,687.50 
roe 1,200.00 1,687.50 
Commercial  ....6s.4% 1,400.00 2,100.00 
Commercial .. cases. 1,350.00 1,505.00 
HIGSOORY: cose coe arose ans 1,170.00 1,640.00 
BEE cosransauee 1,800.00 1,450.00 
Manual Training ..... 1,800.00 1,700.00 
CIRCE A hin sie tinateieen 1,700.00 1,400.00 
RIUHERG) os) Gite en eceae 1,200.00 1,505.00 
Grammar Grades ..... 1,035.00 1,362.50 
Grammar Grades ..... 1,035.00 1,170.00 
Grammar Grades ..... 1.035.00 . 1,402.50 


Grammar Grades 900.00 


Pitth Grade ..s04%. :. 990.00 1,362.50 
Fourth Grade ........ 900.00 1,240.00 
‘TniraeGrade .. 60.6% 950.00 1,100.00 
Second Grade ........ 1,035.00 1,362.50 
Hirst ‘GTAGE 2... ess 1,250.00 1,386.25 

1,100.00 


System is crystallized common sense.—Elbert 


Hubbard. 


The man who tries to get home on a three-base hit 
is generally thrown out at the plate—Anon. 


The first requisite of a good citizen in this re- 
public of ours is that he shall be able and willing 
to pull his weight; that he shall not be a mere 
passenger, but shall do his share in the work that 
each generation of us finds ready to hand.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


The progressive form of a verb is when the verb 
denotes progression: I went to Portland. 

Figures of speech are slang phrases: 

Are you on? 

Do you get me? 

I should worry. 

Emigration—tThe passing of birds back and forth 
from one place to another.—-Idaho Teacher. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Thirty rural teachers of Eau Claire county hold 
state certificates. 

Beloit is contemplating providing a special school 
for sub-normal pupils. 


The Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City, February 27-March 3. ; 
According to statistics, America still pays more 


for tobaceo than for teachers. 

Reports from all over the state indicate a wide 
interest was taken in Good School Week. 

Its a happy Christmas and a prosperous 1921, the 
“Journal” wishes its big family of readers! 

Reedsburg has begun a campaign to arouse senti- 
ment in favor of a new high-school building. 

Marinette county reports fourteen modern school 
buildings recently erected in rural communities. 

The salary of Supt. W. S. Freeman of Lincoln 
county has been increased from $1,200 to $1,500. 

Over sixty per cent of the senior class in the Rock 
county training school are high school graduates. 

In about one-half of the Wisconsin county training 
rchools the enrollment this year shows a falling off. 

Prin. A. B. O'Neil of the Oshkosh high school has 
returned to his duties after an illness of several weeks. 

The Wisconsin Kindergarten Association elected 
Mrs. Joanna Hannan of Milwaukee as its next presi- 
dent. 

A committee of the board of education of Antigo 
met with architects to consider plans for a new junior 
high school building. 

Mr. Loren W. Loy. formerly a member of the 
faculty of Platteville normal, has been elected to the 
state senate of Montana. ¢ 

A. G. McCreary, superintendent of the vocational 
school, Beloit. has announced a course in aeronautics 
to be given in night school. 

If you have not read the preliminary report of the 
Publicity Committee, write for it to President L. D. 
Harvey, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

The rules committee of the Milwaukee school board 
endorsed a proposal to pay Milwaukee teachers full 
time for absence caused by illness. 

Brown county has followed the suggestion of the 
state superintendent and has increased the salary of 
the county superintendent to $2,400. 

Get acquainted with your state senator and your 
assemblyman. They will want your guidance in voting 
on educational measures this winter. 

Reports indicate that this year will be a banner 
year in Wisconsin for night schools. Estimates place 
the enrollment at approximately 25,000. 

The state of Pennsylvania has engaged a_ kinder- 
garten primary specialist to be added to the staff of 
the superintendent of publie instruction. 

Does your school make use of the traveling library ? 
During the week of October 11-16, the traveling library 
department shipped 2.000 books into various parts of 
the state. 

County and city superintendents from the south- 
western part of the state will meet at the Platteville 
normal on December 9-10 to-consider current needs of 
education. 


Manitowoc, Outagamie and Oneida counties have 
increased the salaries of their county superintend- 
ents to $2,200, $2,500 and $2,100 respectively. 

The states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin were represented in the regional citizens’ 
conference at Chicago, November twenty-ninth. 

The schools of Washington county are to raise 
funds through entertainments for the purpose of 
erecting a permanent educational building at the 
county fair. 

Miss Anna G. Rastall who for thirty years taught 
in the schools of Milwaukee, died at Delafield on 
October 30. For the last seventeen years she taught 
in the Bartlett avenue school. 

In her report to the county board of supervisors, 
Supt. Gail Chadwick, of Polk county, stated that fully 
twenty per cent of the rural pupils of that county were 
absent from the schools daily. 

Owing to ill health, John Larkin, principal of the 
Orfordville high school, has been compelled to resign 
from his position. On the advice of specialists he 
will spend the winter in the south. 

At the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, L. D. 
Harvey, president of Stout Institute, reported that 
salaries of grade teachers in sixty-four Wisconsin 
cities have increased thirty-seven per cent. 

National Thrift Week is January 17-23. If you 
want suggestions for observing the week, write the 
National Thrift Committee, care Industrial Depart- 
ment, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
its sixteenth annual meeting at La Crosse, elected 
Miss L. H. Diehl, superintendent of Juneau county, 
president, and Miss Bertha Shumann, La Crosse, sec- 
retary. 

Because of an epidemic of scarlet fever some of 
the rural schools of Douglas county are closed. The 
county health worker, Miss Tecla Carlson, is working 
in the community to prevent the further spread of the 
disease. 

The teachers of the public schools in Oshkosh have 
started a drive to secure further increases in salary. 
These increases are more particularly for next year, 
but in some instances they involve changes in the 
present schedule. 

High-school pupils of Kaukauna participated in a 
big street parade in the interest of a new high-school 
building. Sanners and clever placards blazoned the 
“trials and tribulations’ endured under the present 
over-crowded conditions. 

The Horicon high-school and grade building burned 
to the ground November 17. Since this is ther only 
schoolhouse in the city, the children will have an in- 
definite vacation-—and ultimately a modern and well 
equipped school building. 

So much feeling has been aroused over the question 
of consolidation in the town of Turtle near Beloit that 
two farmers received anonymous letters warning them 
to remain away from the district school meeting or 
their property would be burned. 

An attendance of 2,000 is reported for the closing 
day of the Northwestern Teachers’ Association that 
was held recently at Eau Claire. W. H. Hunt of River 
Falls normal was elected president and Charles 
Beardsely of Eau Claire, secretary. 
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Over one thousand teachers attended the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association that was held 
in Green Bay the last of October. H. F. Sutton, prin- 
cipal of the Howe school, Green Bay, was elected pres- 
ident, and W. P. Hagler, secretary. 

An announcement from State Superintendent Cary 
states that city boards of education will be called to 
meet in January to discuss school problems, and to 
make recommendations to the legislature relative to 
laws that are favorable to city schools. 

Louise Zanders, a rural teacher of Door county, 
was instantly electrocuted when the car in which she 
was riding plunged from the Sturgeon Bay-Sawyer 
toll-gate bridge and crashed into the heavy voltage 
wires of the Sturgeon Bay Power Company. 

According to a report issued by the secretary of 
the national committee for the chamber of commerce 
co-operation with the public schools, Racine ranks 
sixth among twenty-nine cities of the Great Lakes 
district in the salaries paid to elementary school 
teachers. 

The vocational school board at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, is planning to build an annex to the vocational 
school. This action is due to the fact that 150 appli- 
cants for full shop courses had to be turned away be- 
cause the present building is too small to accommo- 
date them. 

To encourage better scholarship in the high school 
and grades, Supt. T. Edgar Henderson of Dodgeville 
publishes the names of all pupils who have earned a 
place on the honor list. All pupils who have attained 
an average of ninety per cent for the quarter are 
recorded on this list. 

Violin study is one of the subects of the Sheboygan 
curriculum. There are 204 children availing them- 
selves of the oportunity to take violin lessons. Any 
pupil above the fourth grade may receive instruction 
onee a week for the small fee of ten cents. The city 
employs the teachers. 

Prin. William C. Hanser ot the Milltown high 
school tells us that he lives in a teacherage which was 
one of the first ventures, if not the first, of that kind 
in Wisconsin. -We stand corrected, and ask for names 
of any other school districts which may have so pro- 
vided for their teachers. 

The committee on teachers of the Stevens Point 
school board will recommend that a petition for a 
fifteen per cent increase in salary be denied to the 
high-school teachers of Stevens Point on the grounds 
that the present financial condition of the board will 
not permit these increases. 

The Racine public schools have arranged with a 
promotion company of Chicago to install a system of 
banking in the schools. The company will furnish 
honds. It is expected that this experiment will result 
in teaching the children to save, and, at the same time. 
to acquire a simple business experience. 

Milwaukee teachers have expressed thir intention 
of opposing any attempt to inaugurate a “merit sys- 
tem of promotion” under which their work would be 
judged by principals, supervisors, or assistant superin- 
tendents. The objection stated is that such a system 
would lead to jealously and discord among the teach- 
ers. 

Marinette came through its bond issue election 
with flying colors, a healthy majority having voted 
bonds in the sum of $225,000 for the erection of a new 
junior high school building. Preceding the election, 
Supt. Neverman instituted a warm campaign through 
local societies and organizations, with the results 
noted. 
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Since the special session of the legislature last 
June, twelve new vocational schools have been estab- 
lished, and other cities are about to start such train- 
ing. Because of this rapid increase, the state board 
of vocational education will ask the legislature to 
double its appropriation for this work. 


Wiscnsin vocational directors held a conference at 
the Milwaukee convention and decided to organize for 
the purpose of gaining sufficient control of the coming 
annual convention at Minneapolis to make this state 
the center of vocational activities, and to have Madi- 
son the next meeting place for the annual conference. 


How do you explain this? The present senior class 
of the North Fond du Lac high school began its career 
in the high school with an enrollment of twenty girls 
and twenty-eight boys; in the sophomore year there 
were eighteen girls and four boys; in the junior year, 
fifteen girls and one boy; and now there are fifteen 
girls and no boys. 

The Vernon county training school has a new and 
thoroughly modern building. The enrollment this year 
is twenty-four. On October twenty-ninth the Vecono 
society of this school gave a Hallowe'en carnival for 
the purpose of earning a Victrola for the school. Over 
one thousand people attended the carnival, and as a 
result the society took in $230. ; 

According to a report from Superior, the public 
school teachers of that city will be unable to draw 
any more salary until the middle of January. The 
board has already borrowed all the money that it can 
lawfully borrow, and the attorney for the board has 
advised that it will also be unlawful for it to issue any 
more certificates of indebtedness. 

The domestic science and manual training courses 
in the Fond du Lae schools have been discontinued be- 
cause of unpaid bills. The city commission refused to 
advance sufficient money to the school board to meet 
the running expenses of the schools, and grocers re- 
fused further credit. Nearly 400 pupils are affected 
by the closing of these departments of the public school 
system. : 

A. J. Thorne, superintendent of Jefferson county, 
who for three weeks was confined to his bed with an 
attack of rheumatism finally resorted to a mud-treat- 
ment in soil taken from his own farm. One treatment 
resulted in a cure. It appears that several years ago 
a chemical analysis of some of the soils in Jefferson 
county developed the fact that they possessed medi- 
cinal properties. 

The normal school board of regents will present to 
the state board of education and to the state legisla- 
ture a building program and salary schedule for the 
nine state normals that will involve an expenditure of 
nearly &38.000.000 in the next two years. While the 
proposed building program is one of the largest ever 
presented to the legislature, it is said that all exten- 
sions are urgently needed. 

A report from the Whitewater state normal indi- 
cates a phenomenal growth within the last two years. 
In the year 1917-1918 Whitewater ranked ninth in en- 
rollment. Last year this normal attained seventh 
place; and now with an enrollment of 440 students. 
Whitewater stands second only to Milwaukee. From 
ninth to second place in two years is a record of 
which any school may well be proud. 

In the recent survey of the Wilmington, Delaware, 
schools it is worthy of mention that three Wisconsin 
educators were selected to carry on the work. These 
were Supt. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha: Miss Nina 
C. Vandewalker of the Milwaukee normal, now speci- 
alist in kindergarten education in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education; and Miss Florence C. Fox, formerly of the 
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Book Reviews 





An Introduction to the Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England. By Edward P. Cheyney, Pro- 
fessor of European History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Revised Edition. New York. 
The MacMillan Company. 

The Pixie Books. The Pixie in the House. The 
Pixie Out-Doors. The Pixie in School. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. A. C. McClurg & Co., Publish- 
ers. Price, $1.50 each. 

Economics for Upper Grades. By Charles F. Dole. 
With Introduction by Albert Shiels, recently 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 


Smithsonian Institution Showing the Operations, 
Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1918. Washington 
Printing Office. 

The Business Man’s English, Spoken and Written. 
By Wallace Edgar Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, and Floyd Hurlburt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bay Shore, N. Y. New York. 
The MacMillan Company. 

Klementary Lessons in English Idiom. <A _ Text- 
book for Students in Correspondence-Study. 
Prepared in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. By Lelia Bascom, M.A., 


Assistant Professor of English. D. Appleton & 
Company. New York, London. 


Laboratory Manual of English Composition. By 
Stanley R. Oldham. A.M., Principal, Maine Cen- 
tral Institute, Pittsfield, Maine. World Book 
Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

How to Study Music. By Charles H. Farnsworth, 


Associate Professor of Music, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Introduc- 


tion by Professor Frank M. McMurry, Author. of 
“How to Study and Teaching How to Study.” 
New York. The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 
Helps tor Students of History. Edited by C. John- 
son, M.A.;: H. W. V. Temperley, M.A., and J. P. 
Whitney, D.D., D.C.L. The French Revolution. 
By G. P. Gooch. London. Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. New York. The MacMil- 
lan Company. 
Elementary Forge Practice. A Text-Book for 


Technical and Vocational Schools. By Robert 
H. Harcourt, Instructor in Forge Practice, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Manual Arts Press. Price, $1.50. 

Klementary Machine Shop Practice. By T. J. Pal- 
mateer, Instructor in Machine Shop Practice, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Price, $1.50. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Revised 


Edition. Prepared Under the Direction of Earle 
Raymond Hedrick. New York. The MacMillan 
Company. 


Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature. Edited 
by Edward Bullough, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Cambridge. At 
the University Press. 

Introduction to Public Finance. By Carl C. Plehn, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Flood Professor of Finance in the 
University of California. Fourth Edition. New 
York. The MacMillan Company. 

Course of Study in Reading. Elementary Grades. 
Superior Public Schools. 
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Technique of Practical Drawing. For Teachers, 
Students and Professional Artists. By Edward 
S. Pilsworth. New York. The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 

The Boise Survey. A Concrete Study of the Admin- 
istration of a City School System. By J. B. Sears, 
Associate Professor of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, assisted by William M. 
Proctor and J. Harold Williams. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. World Book Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

Choosing a Play. Revised and Enlarged. Sugges- 
tions and Bibliography for the Director of Ama- 
teur Dramatics. By Gertrude E. Johnson, As- 
sistant Professor in the Department of Speech 
Education in the University of Wisconsin, Author 
of “Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation.” 
New York. The Century Co., Publishers. 

Handbook of English Composition. A Compilation 
of Standard Rules and Usage. By Luella Clay 
Carson, recently President of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, formerly Professor of Rhetoric and Amer- 
ican Literature, University of Oregon. Second 
Revised Edition. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company, Publishers. 

Abraham Lincoln. A Play. By John Drinkwater. 
With an Introduction by Arnold Bennett. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price, $0.85. 

The American Spirit. As Expressed in the First 
Settlement of New England and Selections from 
other Orations. By Daniel Webster. Edited for 
School Use by Sarah Elder, Teacher of English. 
Kalamazoo High School, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Chicago, New York. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Publishers. 

Series Lessons for Beginners in French. With Ele- 
mentary Grammatical and Composition Exercises. 
By Edgar Ewing Brandon, A.M., Univ. D., Pro- 
fessor of Romanic Languages, Miami University. 
Modern Language Press, Milwaukee. Price, 
$0.75. 

Course of Study in Spelling, Penmanship and Music. 
Superior Public Schools. 


Course of Study in Primary Language. Superior 
Public Schools. 
French Verb Blanks. With Table of Verb End- 


ings, Student’s Index, and Classified List of Ir- 
regular Verbs. Arranged by R. de K. Warner, 
A.M., Yale University. Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. Chicago, New York. 

The Magic Voice. America’s Call for Better Speech. 
A Make Believe Done in One Act. By Florence 
Crocker Comfort. Foreward by James F. Hosic 
of the Chicago Normal College. Price, $0.50. 
Chicago, New York. The Prang Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

Selected Poems. By Robert Burns and Essay on 
Burns, by Thomas Carlyle. Editor for School 
Use by George L. Marsh, the University of Chi- 
cago. Chicago, New York. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Publishers. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited for 
School Use by Benjamin R. Ward, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. Chicago, New 
York. Scott, Foresman & Company, Publishers. 

English Problems in the Solving. For the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. By Sarah E. Simons, 
M.A., Head of the Department of English, Wash- 
ington, D. C., High Schools. Chicago, New York. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Publishers. 

Junior High School Literature. Book Two. By 
William H. Elson, Author Elson Readers and 
Good English Series, and Christine M. Keck, 
Head Union Junior High School English, Grand 
Rapids. Michigan. Chicago, New York. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Publishers. 
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Milwaukee normal school faculty and now a specialist 
connected with the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Gertrude Schwittay, superintendent of Schools, 
Marinette county, is working out a plan by which she 
hopes to encourage the rural schools of Marinette 
county to attain a hundred per cent record in the 
serving of hot school lunches. A bonus that will take 
the form of a hot lunch equipment will be awarded to 
such rural schools as comply with all the regulations 
governing a one hundred per cent record of attain- 
ment. 

That rural communities throughout Wisconsin are 
awakening to the need for modern school houses is evi- 
denced by the fact that many applications for loans 
for the building of school houses are being filed in the 
office of the state land commissioners. These applica- 
tions already total $1,200,000. Oconto experienced a 
reduction of 16 per cent in the cost of one building 
over the figures submitted by contractors less than a 
Vvear ago. 

The committee on rules of the Milwaukee school 
hoard voted to deny the Anti-Tuberculosis association 
the privilege of selling Christmas seals in the public 
schools. This decision, it is claimed, is based on the 
rule that forbids the collection of money from school 
children for any purpose whatsoever, and in no way 
reflects on the organization. At the public hearing 
granted to the friends and opponents of the measure 
a very heated controversy developed. 

According to the Sheboygan Press an interesting 
case is now being tried in municipal court that in- 
volves the joint school districts of Plymouth and 
Greenbush. The issue relates to a site or a new 
school building. <A petition has been made to oust the 
present school board on the grounds that it acted from 
selfish and personal motives in selecting the present 
site: and asserting, at the same time, that unqualified 
persons were permitted to vote on the issue. 


Racine county must increase the salary of its 
superintendent or risk losing state aid. State Superin 
tendent Cary has notified the county board that he 
will make no appointment to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Isabelle Swantz until the salary 
is increased to $2,500 or $3,000. Racine county has 
been paying $1,500 for the supervision of its schools. 
The Manitowoc county board has also received a com- 
munication from the state superintendent urging an 
immediate increase in salary for the Manitowoc coun- 
ty superintendent. 

The superintendent and teachers of the La Crosse 
public schools have created an advisory council com- 
posed of a group of teachers and principals elected 
from their own ranks, to confer and advise with the 
superintendent on professional matters or upon other 
questions that relate to school policy. At present this 
council is planning for three public events in which 
the community will be invited to participate. One of 
these events in which the community will be invited to 
participate is an out-door pageant to commemorate the 
coming of the Pilgrims. 

The building program approved by the board of 
regents of the normal schools includes a new training 
school for Stevens Point. E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary 
of the state board of education, has proposed a substi- 
tute plan that provides that practice teaching may be 
done in the public schools of Stevens Point. Since 
this scheme arranges for a maximum limit of thirty- 
two practice teachers each quarter there is a question 
as to its feasibility. However. both view-points are 
to receive careful consideration. and the question will 
doubtless be decided in respect to the relative effici- 
ency of the two plans. 


Rural teachers in Marathon county are to have 
the advantage of group confernces that are to be held 
in various parts of the county. The plan is to have 
a few teachers in any given locality meet at a rural 
school and observe the local teacher at work. Then 
the pupils are dismissed, and the teachers have a 
round-table discussion of the methods and devices of 
which they make use in their own schools. This com- 
parative study of method, together with the opportun- 
ity of observing another teacher at work on problems 
that are common to all, should prove a very valuable 
way of bettering class room instruction in rural 
schools. 

At a meeting of the City Superintendents’ and 
Supervising Principals’ Association in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the State Teachers’ Association, Supt. F. M. Lon- 
ganecker of Racine was chosen president, and Supt. 
KE. G. Doudna of Wisconsin Rapids, secretary. At this 
meeting resolutions were passed recommending that 
no more normal schools be established in Wisconsin, 
and requesting that the Board of Normal Regents take 
steps immediately to eliminate from the normal 
schools all courses and functions now fostered that 
can not qualify under the title of “Development of 
Teachers for Service and Improvement of Teachers in 
Service.” It was urged that within this field the 
policy be liberal both,as to financial support and pro- 
fessional freedom. 

Statistics collected from students of the Fort At- 
kinson high school show that the pupils earned $20,000 
during the summer vacation. Further investigation 
developed that five-twelfths of this money was saved, 
one-sixth spent for recreation and the remaining frae- 
tien was used for legitimate expenses. While Fort 
Atkinson as a manufacturing center offers unusual op- 
portunities for encouraging industry and thrift among 
its youth, much may be accomplished along these lines 
through the direct channels of the schools. In ae- 
cordance with this idea, the Fort Atkinson high school 
is fostering farm clubs among the students enrolled in 
the agricultural courses. Each member of the farm 
crops and soils class, and of the ‘dairy and animal 
husbandry class must complete a definite home pro- 
ject such as the raising of poultry or farm animals in 
order to receive credit for the course. 

In a brush between) Supt. C. E. Hulton and the 
mayor of Washburn, the board of education backed 
up Mr. Hulten in every particular. The mayor seems 
to take exception to the school budget passed by the 
council for the coming year, which amounts to econ- 
siderable more than that approved six years ago. In 
making Comparison between the years 1914 and 1920. 
it is well to consider the increased cost of supplies of 
all kinds, and likewise to understand that teachers 
are not working, nor can they be secured, at the low 
wage of six years ago. In this period the grade en- 
roliment in the Washburn schools has inereased 36.3 
per cent, and the high school enrollment 71.4 per cent. 
While these higher expenditures are a burden upon all 
taxpayers, Washburn is no worse off than all other 
cities in the country. The schools must be maintained. 
and the cost thereof must be met in terms of present 
day values. 


THE ONLY DOMESTIC ART RECORD CARDS 


Are you using these cards in your Domestic 
Science classes? Each girl should have one for 
each garment made. It’s a practical idea devised 
by Miss Emma Conley of the Domestic Science De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin. Samples 
free upon request. 

THE PARKER COMPANY. 
12 §. Carroll St., 


Publishing Department. Madison, Wis. 
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JACK LONDON CLUBS DISCOURAGE USE OF 
ANIMALS ON THE STAGE 


Believing that the use of trained animals as a 
source of entertainment in show house perform- 
ances should be discouraged because violent meth- 
ods and brutality are used in the training, par- 
ticularly of dogs, lovers of dumb creatures have 
organized Jack London clubs throughout the coun- 
try. A good member, under the rules, will leave 
a show where trained animals are exhibited, know- 
ing that the majority of animal performers do 
not act out of willingness, but under fear of pun- 
ishment. 

Superintendent Potter of Milwaukee is strongly 
advocating the organization of these clubs among 
school children. “There is nothing more vicious 
in human nature than delight in torture,” says 
Mr. Potter. “I am out and out for the reform. 
This subject should be taken up by the teachers at 
the afternoon caucuses. It should be taught in the 
classroom.” 

It is said that some dogs have been known to 
survive stage acting only three weeks, at the end 
of which time they are nervous wrecks and must 
be discarded for fresh performers. 


GRINDING THE SEED CORN 


In many places the tax payers have become so 
desperate over cost of living and rise of public ex- 
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penditure that they failing to maintain com- 
munity standards. 

An illustration has been seen at Middleton, N. Y., 
where the voters for ten years turned down school 
bond issues. Over 300 children have recently had to 
attend school on half time. Finally the Chamber 
of Commerce organized parades of school children, 
who carried banners saying, “We want a seat in 
school.”. By a whirlwind campaign it carried the 
school appropriations on a two to one vote. 

Whatever else falls off, the schools must never be 
allowed to go backward. The tax payers of Marinette 
may grumble at their assessments. But the Eagle- 
Star has faith to believe that the school children will 
never have to parade here to get their schoolhouses. 
Skimping on education is grinding the seed corn.— 
Marinette HFagle-Star. 


are 








USE HOWARD’S OUTLINES 


CLEAR CUT DEFINITE PRACTICAL 
READ THE LIST 
Outlines in Civil Govt. for Wisconsin___. $0.30 
Outlines in Geography. ._......----=-.--- -40 
Outlines in U. S. History__-------------- .30 
Outlines in Grammar-_---_.___----.------- .30 
Outlines in Arithmetic_____..____._----_- -40 
‘Fhe Gopher Spetier: -.......... =... 22. 25 


Write for descriptive circular 


GEO. F. HOWARD 


2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota 














Nation-wide Search for Teachers! 


If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the 
United States come to an agency national in scope: 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 101 W. 41st St., New York; 14 Beacon St., Boston; Steger Bldg., Chicago; General Offices, Evanston, III. 





E. E. Olp, Manager 


Big demand for teachers for January and February vacancies. 
previous records of the Agency broken in 1920 and we areenlarging our facilities for 1921. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


If available now or next year write us. All 
Affiliated Agencies in principal cities 





The Wise Teacher Organizes His Desk Work 





12 South Carroll Street 


A handy, efficient, and attractive Work Or- 


ganizer for your desk. 
ing matters and keeps them away from peeping eyes. 


It takes care of pend- 


No. 330 104x 17, six pockets, leatherette $2.50 
No. 332 1045x19,ten “ o 
No. 710 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


3.50 


Sstia “ board .90 


OFFICE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Ellis Method of Home Accounting 


Send 25 cents for a sample outfit. 
You will want it in your school. 


Ellis Publishing Company 


Battle Creek, Michigan 











School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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EAGLE “MIKADO” 
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Pencil No. 174 





For Sale at Your Dealer 


ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCILCO. 
NEW YORK 


Made in Five Grades 











; EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Boston New York Pittsburgh 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Las Angeles 


M. E. SHUCK Ph. D. 1919 Manager (Experienced Educator)! 
Birmingham 


Portland Berkeley 





Teaching Boys and Girls 
How to Study 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 


On the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circle List 


A practical book 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in the author’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 

Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type. 


Price to teachers taking the Reading Circle Work: 
single copies, postpaid, 70c; in lots of 12 or more, 
transportation charges collect, each 65c. 


Regular price 75c; postage 6c. 


The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 
12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 





The Conley Sewing Cards 


For students in Domestic Art. Ask for sample 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








TEST YOUR LATIN PUPILS 


Brown’s Latin Tests and Monograph now ready 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











Your Shelves-- 


Keep them looking neat by using 
Book Supports. Wire, for wooden 
shelves, per pair, 25 cents. Steel, 
per pair, 80 cents. Write for prides 
on lots of one hundred. 


Democrat Printing Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 














